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THE EARL OF ELGIN TO SIR JOHN PACKINGTON. 


LDL 


[No. 64.] 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
Guebec, 18th December, 1854. 
SIR, 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the Blue Book for 1853, 
together with the Public Accounts and Tables of the Trade and 
Navigation of the Province for the same year. Evidences of 
progressive prosperity, not less striking than those to which I 
ealled attention in my despatches, No. 116 of the 22nd De- 
cember, 1852, and No. 58 of the 16th August, 1853, which 
accompanied the Blue Books for 1851 and 1852 respectively, 
are furnished in these documents. 

2. The value of Imports into the Province for 1853 is stated at 
£6,571,527 19s. 10d.,—for 1852, at £4,168,457 8s. 5d ; and the 
duties on Goods entered for consumption in 1853, at £845,487 
15s. 3d.,—in 1852, at £607,613 18s. 10d. Asa further proof that 
this progress is continuous, | may mention that the Imports for 
the half year ending 5th July, 1854, are valued at £3,836,245 
6s. 10d., and the Duties of Customs collected during the same 
period, at £464,935 9s. 4d., while the Imports for the corres- 
ponding half year in 1853, were £2,811,970 10s. 1d., and the 
Duties, £367,128 4s. 10d. 

3. The Exports for 1853 are valued at £4,890,678 14s. 3d., 
for 1852, at £3,145,398 14s 4d. 

On each of the following heads under which they are classed 
in these returns, 

Produce of the Mine, 
of the Sea, 
of the Forest, 
Animals and their Produce, 
Vegetable food, and other Agricultural products, 
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there is an encrease over the year preceding. The Mineral 
Exports of the Province are quoted at the low amount of 
£23,466 8s. 8d., but it is probable that ere many years have 
passed, there will be a considerable encrease on this head. 

4, The financial state of the Province seemed to me to justify 
the insertion of the following paragraph in the Speech delivered 
from the Throne at the commencement of the present Session 
of the Provincial Parliament : 

“You may probably be of opinion that the presperous con- 
dition of the Revenue affords an opportunity of which Parlia- 
ment may properly avail itself to revise the existing Tariff, 
with a view to the removal of such duties ‘as affect Raw 
Materials employed in ship building and other branches of 
Manutacture within the Province, and to the reduction of 
others to which articles entering largely into the consumption 
of the people are now subject.” 

Resolutions in the spirit of the above recommendation, and 
substituting to a certain extent specific for ad valorem duties, 
have passed the Legislative Assembly. That measures of this 
description should be practicable at a time when the nation of 
which this Colony forms a part, is engaged in war with one of 
ihe greatest Empires of the earth, and that the external com- 
merce of the Province should be hampered at such a crisis 
neither by war freights nor war insurances, are striking proofs 
both of the power of England and of the liberality of her Colo- 
nial policy. . 

5. AAs this is probably the last Report on the affairs of Canada 
which I shall have the honor of submitting, I avail myself of 
the opportunity to append some statisties taken from official 
sources, supplementary to those which accompanied the des- 
patches to which [ have already referred, and illustrative of the 
advance which the Province has been making during the last 
few years. Such a review is the more appropriate at this time, 
as the adoption of reciprocal freedom of Trade in natural pro- 
ducts with the United States, may be held to inangurate a new 
era in the Commercial history of Canada, and to close the 
period during which the Province has been exposed in the 
British markets to the competition of the United States, without 
being admitted on equal terms to those of the latter country. 
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This period of transition from a system of partial protection to 
one of entire freedom of trade, has coincided with the term of 
my Administration of the Government, and it has been a most 
interesting and instructive lesson to observe the great progress 
in material prosperity, and the remarkable developement of the 
principle of self-reliance, which has taken place im the Province 
under circumstances which by many were deemed discou- 


raging. 


6. Value of Imports and Exports in each year from 1847 to 


1853, both inclusive : 
Kear. timports. Hexports. 


1847. ...-. £2,066,870 15 0 ,..... £2,203,054 38, 8 
PASI foo? 629.5840 14 Nite... 2.302,830 17 6 


14000). 2:) 2,468,180 6 9.......° 2,193,078. 0°. 3 
[ees 08.. 3,489,406) 34 5%'..... 2,457,886 .1 2 
Peat 3.) 4404,409- 00° 8s...) 2:668,988' 1414 
Has ey 4 168.457 8). Bal... 0.) 2,888,213 19/08 
1858 ...... 6,571,527 19 9...... 4,523,060 19 1 


, £3,836,245 6 10. 


35.4 
7. Revenue and Expenditure in each of the same years : 
Year. Revenue. Haependiture. 


Imports for the half year ending dth J aly, 185¢ 


tee. 6) £AIG.569 184 f.-..... £976,456 6) 4 
ee a te037 GY 0... 5: 389,992 14 11 
teat) 490998" 4 OE POA B7O.61S 15 2 
{8500 <. 0s ik OPS Waa tt cree IR SRST CD Be 
eave 2 gupiang 4 90k. ene 521,648 108 
ep og red AE) BBS TEL 6) Oe 


to 


1853 ...... 982,334 10 GONE 6 Pi6eT? Toene 


8. The increase of Expenditure since 1847, has consisted 
mainly of the following items : 
Interest on Public Debt...... .ceeeeeeeeees £81,500 
Expences of Legislature... ...eee crete eres 8,220 
Be Nes Wide ey ais 6 0) +e EAS) » sienyasese sy Seeass Lucero 
AQTICUIIUZE. co 0cceee roe creeerrerrerecces 4,110 
Hospitals and Charities. ..++. seers eeeees 9,864 
Sinking Fund (not paid in 1847).......++- 60,000 
Administration of Justice....ye.sees eeeees 21,500 
Miscellaneous ...eseseeeseeeeeeeceercees 34,500 
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9. The Revenue from Canal Tolls in each year from 1847 to 


1853, has been as follows : 


Year. Gross. 

PORT wo iesie se ad 204. Anes 
Moo b's a. chase oOo 14: oles 
Dg oie ake 46,193 5 O 
| CoS E LON ea 5353935. -1Gpiee 
ANS Cn a 65,122 6 8 
| ol ie renin ana 71,684 15 4 
Ms es ote cls .c 82,830 6 1 


eee 
@ens oe @& 
%&@e@ ee 8 © 


.. £23,330 12 


Net. 


14,828 18 
33,217 14 
38,607 4 
43,975 14 
Ab .TT7 18 
50,611 19 10 
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10. I append a statement of the Ships built at Quebec in each 
of the years 1851, 1852, 1853 and 1854 : 


1551....Ships &e. 43....39,364 Tons. 
Schooners ahi 2d 
Steamers 3 Lape Wi 
5 Bis tals Hoe 
68 ALO5D (as 
1852....Ships &ce. PRC Lie: (Nan ee 
schooners Syd bee Enis 
Steamers LAN REE eet eley oe 
D2 Booty < 
1853 @e@6e Ships &e. 50. ese 49,541 a 
Schooners &c,. 88... .5$.977 \ « 
Steamers 3. oO alias 
91 03,003 * 
4.4. Foreign Ships | 

registered as > 6 PS he te My AD 

British, 
1854) Ships &e: 43....44.165 “* 
to Schooners &c. 25.... 2,625  « 
16th Nov. } Steamers Semen Gee 
76 47,508“ 

“444 Foteign Ships 

registered as + 5 2,022 tg 

British, 


oe a ine ew" 
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11. The number of Emigrants who arrived at the Port of 
Quebec, was— 
PS a's cix' el  »: «LOUD DO 
DAB vee sins oh s'sn cere toon 


POAT go iso). 33,494 
+) 
* 


ate eeks ss pee 2,292 
Loan). 2 @eeaeseere 41,076 


ta Se og, 40 
Phot @es8ee2e 8 ® 35.6 


Peet hou... ee BAT: 


The year 1847, was that of the Irish famine, and the Immi- 
gration of that year was attended with a frightful amount of 
disease and mortality. Since that time, the regulations affecting 
the passenger trade, and the Quarantine arrangements for 
Immigrants arriving at Quebec, have been placed on an 
improved footing. 

12. The sufferings of the Trish during that calamitous period 
induced philanthropic persons to put forward schemes of 
systematic colonization, based in some instances on the assump- 
tion that it was for the interest of the Emigrants that they should 
be as much as possible concentrated in particular portions of 
the territories to which they might proceed, so as to form com- 
munities complete in themselves, and to remain subject to the 
influences, religious and social, under which they had lived 
previously to Emigration. It was proposed, if I rightly remem- 
ber, according to one of those schemes, that large numbers of 
Trish with their priests and home associations should he esta- 
blished by Government in some unoccupied part of Canada. 
I believe that such shemes, however benevolent their design, 
rest on a complete misconception of what is for the interest both 
of the Colony and of the Immigrants. It is almost invariably 
found that Immigrants who thus isolate themselves, whatever 
their origin or antecedents, lag behind their neighbors ; and ] 
am inclined to think, that asa general rule, in the case of 
Communities whose social and political organization is as far 
advanced as that of the North American Colonies, it is for the 
interest of all parties that new comers, instead of dwelling 
apart and bound together by the affinities whether of sect or 
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party, which united them in the country which they have left, 
should be dispersed as widely as possible among the population 
already established in that to which they transfer themselves. 
13. It may not be altogether irrelevant to mention as bearing 
on this subject, that the painful circumstances which attended 
the Immigration of 1847 created for a time in this Province a 
certain prejudice against Immigration generally. The poll tax 
on Immigrants was encreased, and the opinion widely disse- 
minated that however desirable the introduction of capitalists 
might be, an Immigration of persons of the poorer class was 
likely to prove a burden rather than a benefit. Commercial 
depression, and apprehensions as to the probable effect of the 
Free Trade policy of Great Britain on the prosperity of the 
Colonies, had an influence in the same direction. To coun- 
teract these tendencies which were calculated, as I thought, to 
be injurious in the long ran both to the Mother Country and 
the Province, public attention was especially directed, in the 
Speech delivered from the Throne in 1849, to hnmigration by 
way of the St. Lawrence,‘as a branch of trade which it was 
most desirable to cultivate (irrespectively altogether of its 
bearing on the settlement of the Country) in consequence of the 
great excess of Exports over Imports. by that route, and the 
consegnuent enhancement of freights outwards. These views 
obtained very general assent, and 1! 


Cc 


ie measures which have 
been adopted since that period to render this route attractive 
to Emigrants destined for the west, (the eflect of which is 
begmning now to be visible in the yearly encreasing amount 
of Immigration by way of Quebec from the Continent of Europe,) 
are calculated not only to promote the trade of the Province, 
but also to make settlers of a superior class acquainted with its 
advantages, | 

14. | append a statement shewing the number and tonnage 
of ships entered inwards at Quebec with cargoes, or in ballast, 
in each of the years from 1846 to 1854, distinguisning British 
from Foreign vessels. Among the entries from the United 
Kingdom more especially, there appears to have been, during 
this period, a constant encrease in the proportion which vessels 
with cargo bear to vessels in ballast—a result due, it may be 
presumed, to the yearly augmenting importation by way of the 
St. Lawrence, of bulky articles, such as Railway Iron and Salt 
intended for the Western States 


We 
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PORT OF QUEBEC: - 


VESSELS INWARDS—1846 to 1854—CARGOES AND BALLAST—BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


FROM. With Cargoes. In Ballast. With Cargoes. In Ballast. 
LL SE et 
Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.| Tons. 
TaGe— Chentted. Kangdom jar. 010s wana s vee wewicscw nce 342 | 129,550 8587969, 137s) aocctecrasre| erator. stole <. deicvss | Sane 
Etnies tA SC OlOMIOBS Wie cies ois mers cise seine wine's ewe 105 | 7,577 O11) 4,448 | Nore ees. Slo cee. Ree 
ULGUL A JS SacasS5gupsccko douse CD SaTeeSppcaess 13 |» 7,366 Q8..}' 19,95B; |S crate el Selsteeistee | as oneal ccna 
RUIMamCBKE ee eae asin ienat aces «'sinpisic cia eee st 27 | 5,934 | 8B: || 24,4388 Cicer cera) crete Mets. secre ers a 
487 | 150,427 993 |:41'7, 978) | Sows eles eerste soa. ace. «= el Pe eee 
ee ee eee 
PHA ee — hie nited Kan md OMn 5. cise nici owiewo do sb isins silo bsieiciei 289 | 119,643 | GOT. (309,260) SES ccerar | epee v-rota | eee en | se é 
BSS Ge ores COIONION, ities a tarenicicielo ne ose 0 ain since o.cte 83 6,034 38 8,306 Fecieeelscterices |, tema eee 
(Onto! SRT Bn 2G eee Seta nies Se ee 11 | 2,780 tO LY 2.08 Booeceed Sososced) begcecor bese cone 
ISOM AIOROs Miisiaia.celsieisiview a (eintc ov |civieis Swigivin'e oc © wieioe clerics 19 3,338 BS" Ss LOU. | crarretencetall terete stro 17 5,846 
402 | 131,795 70 1n| 8411485 5 | Sees ee ee 17 | 5,846 
1848 —The United Kingdom,.........:..0.0c0secseeceneases 286 | 114,037 87 1550 062" PF. 222..| ame es cee ee 
BPREIIIN st AcE COIGINOS, "1s ceisise too ears oles rein <-ise'e eiels ic 101 6,431 44 6,976) |eeico tect sstee teed ace nee =o] ome omar 
Ton nl SEO o iS) S Cao aD ee OS ICde Ean Bee pedaoo Se 8 4,630 EWS Ree Sl ehas rl eetocanee 1 437 
LER de Sc odb ons -MaB Se aoer eens eone aRneaenoacee 25 | 5,879 61 | 18,999 2 26TN | ccs cba|teceeers 
420 | 130,977 765 | 320,761 2 261 1 437 
MAGE ENR MINTO, « ~ lie wien ~ in sn -'e <is(e ode vce coe seins 284 | 127,022 G3) 2a, 008: ter. eeertere| sterersatecarel oe cisivivie |p oteea alee 
British N. A, Colonies,.............. eee ea eee 98 | 7,035 68:|° 11.904 Eagan ite. cos 2 le a 
JUISTIGS UR TUS ee Sait Bsn. 6 DORI DORI OBO ans Seo ouae 29 | 18,694 Thal COS yw MRR Gonocd Bashcdas 1 544 
DNS SGD ict BBnaG Raa GUN BU eens Bp AB ASeEd Gecsouae 18 | 4,314 272| 13,500 || ae ceis| se eeteta en c's ct eee 
429 | 157,065 ba | 907,479 |.cetse |. te 1 544 
1850 —The United Kingdom,.......-.-..eresceccsecccec cones 299 | 130,526 386 | 157,297 
BITS of Ae! CONOMIOB sac jole vo wince oh sen=in = + in slaiem wln'eleie 122 | 10,385 52 | 8,949 
AN IbgU LALOR ein aio ot Stele acl ok <e)sicieirniyic eveisie sive= sm -in'e 21 | 15,588 130 | 76,535 
Elsewhere,. ... 2... 22-0. see e en ee ce cece ee cece ceccees 23 5,480 52 | 16,111 
161,979 258,892 
1851 —The United Kingdom,........-.....-.---..---- Seats aici 180,873 192,875 
British N- A> Colonies,. . --. ... occ cere en eee nee e eee 7,792 67 | 10,255 
TASS SS a ae ee 8| 4,809 107 | 64,120 
MARS WRELOse et iietiices ace cs clon cine oacie's'sn os c's ssipinisicie 25} 4,925 44 | 17,062 
522 | 198,399 661 | 284,312 
1852 —The United Kingdom,. -......-..2-.-+sseeereeeeeeeeeee 194,776 143,812 ) 
British N. A. Colonies,. .... 2... + - esses seeccecereee 9,805 7 eS le oe omod Sasaeisce 
United States,. .--.. 2... 0-00-08 ec cece ce ese c en eceee 6} 2,596 102 | 59,169 
Elsewhere,. .--. 2. .-2 eee ce cence ee cecce cers strewn 21 4,269 34 | 11,221 
211,446 222,038 
1853 —The United Kingdom,. .........--.+-.-02-s-0e-ceeeeee 216,289 139,637 
Bria Ne ASC cimiian,. cc ca01<. oct. seseceabove sche 160 | 12,359 G8. |- 11,484 pecees overt. ace ee 
United! Stated,.cccces ac celcince one clnsinisecicsmececsesnes 21} 9,124 98 | 62,393 
- Elsewhere,........-----+ AOA ASIODE “2 SREeOC c+ CO ASE 27) 5,314 43 | 16,195 
644 | 243,086 511 | 229,679 
4 —The United Kingdom,.......-.--ece.- ss qpeceeececnes 488 | 241,876 241 | 122,145 22) 8,871 18 
be Brian NA: ch gee a a, a 108 | 11,545 41 | 10,452 9 |tte' 979 | see Lec ere 
Ronn NPRDGa Toe a eeielets teen stele snack vce cede ne sists s sic 5 | 2,866 46 | 30,237 9] 5,164 37 
Elsewhere, ia... .--4--s++se0s0 +: ee ik oda .| 29 | 8,901 93 | 30,911 27| 6,925 45 


630 | 265,078 193,745 60 | 21,330 100 
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15. The large amount of wild land held by individuals and 
corporations, renders the disposal of the public domain a ques- 
tion of less urgency in this than in some other Colonies. Opinion 
in the Province runs strongly in favor of facilitating its acqui- 
sition in small lots by actual settlers, and of putting all possible 
obstacles in the way of its falling into the hands of spectlators. 
This opinion is founded no doubt in part on a jealousy of great 
landholders, but it is mainly, 1 apprehend, attributable to a 
sense of the inconvenience and damage which are experienced 
in young countries, when considerable tracts of land are kept 
out of the Market in the midst of districts that are in course of 
settlement. To this feeling much of the hostility to the Clergy 
Reserves was originally due. The upset price of Government 
Wild Land in Canada varies from “%s. 6d. currency to Is cur- 
rency an acre, according to quality, and by the rules of the 
Crown Land Department now in force, it is conceded at these 
rates, except In special cases, in lots of not more than 200 acres, 
on condition of actual settlement, of erecting a dwelling house 
and clearing one fourth of the lot betore the Patent can be ob- 
tained. The price is payable in some parts of the Country in 
ten yearly instalments; in others in five, with interest in both 
cases from the date of sale. 

[ have little faith in the efficacy of such devices to compel 
actual settlement. They hinder the free circulation oi Capital, 
are easily evaded, and seem to be especially out of place 
where wild lands are subject to taxation for Municipal pur- 
poses, as is the case in Upper Canada. 


Coe eet ra Se 
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16. I annex a statement of the quantity of Public Land sold 
in Canada, in each year, from 1847 to 1853, both inclusive. 


~Sratrement of acres of Crown Land, sold in Canada, East and 
f 
Wests: 


Year. Acres. Total value. 
Ae a devise 62,881 
AG ages Seem 34.838 
SCR ea cele 25.444 
eno eas ee: 164,307 
5 Deere ee 197,855 
1852. .00. 68,210 
(ee ae 256,059 
otal. «1 809,594 £203,172 1s 2d 


STATEMENT Of Clergy Lands in Upper Canada sold under $3 & 4 
Wah Ci, one: 


7 ABE 
‘ | 
Year. : Acres. Total value. 
a)! > dae _ . 25 A 
Hoa gh) oe | 196,568 
Noe aa 81.373 
Tony aie 70,726 
150... ae 93,245 
ie 91,706 
tp 94:94 
1858..6....4.:] 150,809 | 
Total, aw. 779,369 | £370,322 17s ld 


a Nn 


eee 
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StaremMenr of Clergy Lands in Lower Canada sold under 3 & 4 
Ract.ch. 78, 


Year | Acres. Total value. 
Tee se |. 92.491 
ee eee 5.44] 
fe40 er 4.165 
Taso ranene ce 8,064 
Hohe esrb: 11,175 
Le Gorell asa't 10,363 
ee 14,983 
Total... 76,612 £18,630 18s 9d 
\ y | 


Srarement of Grammar School Lands sold under 4 & 5 Vict. 


ch. 19. 
Year. Acres. Total value. 
| Soke 5 Pe ae eit | 6,702 
ee ae 5,067 
POE, i eon i 5,159 
OOO Nee eee 6,881 
| fet Si pai ys pehaee A eg ey 
er ee ae bole 6,649 
foe es 3,522 
Vota Ue... 38,743 fate. 447 9 Gs Jd 


— 


Srarement of Common School Lands sold under 12 Vict. ch. 


100. ie gaia 
Year. Acres. Total value. 
Lai e.cho cxaler cies 52,964 
Ds. etele a taal 59,079 
Ve AN ie Oa 177,483 


ee 


£124,220 2s 9d 


Total...| 289,526 


es if tt Pair s/s og Sag: Sota 
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17. A good deal of land in Lower Canada is held in Seigni- 

ory, under a species of Feadal Tenure, with respect to the 
conditions of which a controversy has arisen which threatens, 
unless some equitable mode of adjusting it be speedily devised, 
to be productive of very serions consequences, A certain class 
of Jurists contend that by the custorm of the Country esta- 
‘blished before its conquest by Great Britain, the Seigniors 
were bound to concede their lands’ in lots of about 100 acres 
to the first appheant, in consideration of the payment of cer- 
tain dues, and of a rent which never, as they allege, exceeded 
one penny an acre, and they quote Edicts of the French Mon- 
archs to show that the Governor and Intendent, when the 
Seignior was contumacions, could seize the land, and make 
the concession in svite of him, taking the rent for the Crown. 
The Seigniors, on the other hand, plead the decisions of the 
Courts since the conquest in vindication of their claim to 
receive stich rents as they ean bargain for. Independently of 
this controversy, the incidents of the tenure are in other res- 
pects calenlated to exercise an unfavorable influence on the 
progress of the Province, and its abolition, if it could be 
efiected without injustice, would, no doubt, be a highly bene- 
ficial measure. 


13. According to the Returns prepared for purposes of taxa- 


tion, the total amount of the assessed value of real and per-. 


sonal property in Upper Canada is stated for the year 1853 at 
£35,455,980 10s. 6d. and the total indebtedness of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations as follows: 


Amount secured by Debentures........ £836,077 1 
PVMUMEMW USE CTITOC iis ».4/s swateee cline ce $7,667 1 
I 


Stock held by Municipal Corporations.. 546,218 12 


The Returns, however, on which these latter 
based, are defective, 


the results arrived at. 

19. In 1847, the only Railway in the Province was a line 
22 miles in length, running from a point on the St. Lawrence 
opposite Montreal, to the frontier town of St. John, and so 
hopeless did the prospects of the Province in this respect 
appear ‘Oo be, at even a later period, that the following para- 
graph oceurs in a very carefully prepared document signed by 


Estimates are 
and no great reliance can be placed on 


“) taae 
UVES 


li SAM le 
Yero 1 be i 
st I : 
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several intelligent Ayia and put forth at the close of 1849 
ott the view of promoting the annexation of Canada to the 
United States. ‘ While the adjoining States are covered with 
“a net work of thriving Railways, Canada possesses but three 
* lines, which together scarcety ex oath 50 miles in length, and 
*‘ the stock in two of which is held ata depreciation hi ie 
*¢ 60 to 80 per cent,—a fatal symp‘om of the torpor overspread- 
ing the land.” | 

20. The table given below exhibits the Canadian Railways 
now open or in progress of construction, and the Capital 
expended on them up to the present time. During the past 
summer at least 20,000 men have been engaged upon Railway 
Works, and although that number is considerably diminished 
at ee arit active operations are still going on in eyery part of 
the Province. Simuitancously with ie: se works, others of much 
importan ice, and giving employment to large bedies of men, are 
im progress. An un Wanted number of Public Buildings, Stores, 
Mills, Factories and Dwelling Houses has been erected during 
the last year, in all parts ‘of the Province, and these causes 
combined have exercised an important influence in increasing 
the money vaiue of labor. 

Poh BLK. 


Total Leneth 
encth. completed. Capital already 
Bie * ; NAME. — iy expended. 
Miles. ees 
re s. d. 
Great Western). 0. nie ss 280 240 2,800,000 0 90 
Buffalo, Brantford and Goderich! 160 60 "501, 000 0 0 
London and Port Stanley... .| 36 ers 70,000 0 90 
Erie and Ontario........ oer 17 ee 85,000 0 0 
Ontario, Simeoe and Huron...| 92 63 750,000 0 0 
Grand Pronk) ae ois 959 226 4,600,060 0 90 
Port Hope and Linds Babee haat 45 om 80,600 0 0 
Cobourg and Peterbor-ugh. 28 28 145,000 0 O 
Brockville and Ottawa.,..... 120 ae TO.0CC 0g) 
Prescott and Bytown........ 55 55 320,000 0 0 
Montreal and Bytown....... 110 14 85,000 0 0 
Montreal and New York... .. 38 3 205,000 0 0 
St. Lawrence and Champlain. 49 49 320,000 0 0 
pee ne eee ot 
| 10,030,600 0 0 


Gta he cock. 1980 750 


_ (*) Exclusive of 162 Miles between Portland and the Canadian Boundary, 
leased for 999 Years. 
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The trafic on these lines is developing itself in a very 
remarkable manner. Most of those which came into operation 
in 1853, have nearly doubled their weekly receipts in a period 
of 12 months, and those which have only been opened since 
the commencement of the present year, exhibit results which 
promise to be no less satisfactory. 

21. In the Scheme of the Grand Trunk Railway is included 
the Victoria Bridge which crosses the St. Lawrence at Mont- 
real, At the point of crossing, the river is nearly two miles jin 
width, but by means of Embankments the actual length of the 
Bridge will be reduced to 8000 feet. It will be formed of Iron 
tubes 16 feet wide, and about 20 feet high, supported by 25 
piers and 2 abutments. The piers nearest the abutments will 
be 36 feet above the summer level of the River, and rise grad- 
ually till they attain at the centre of the Bridge an elevation of 
60 feet. The centre piers will be 330 feet apart, and the others 
240. It is calculated that the weight of Iron in the tubes will 
be 10,400 tons, and of Masonry in the piers and abutments 
205,000. This stupendous work has been already commenced 
in good eamest. The northern embankment is far advanced, the 
abutment attached to it raised to the winter level of the St. 
Lawrence, (17 feet above the summer level) the plier nearest to 
the embankment is completed, and considerable progress has 
been made with the next. A special interest attaches to it, 
because of the phenomena which attend the packing of the ice 
on the River St. Lawrence, and the pressure to which any 
obstacle to its progress seems to be exposed. Mr. Stephenson 
has, however, satisfied himself that the pressure is an apprecia- 
ble quantity, and that the structures which are to be raised in 
the River will be sufficient to resist it. 

22. In 1849 the system of making grants from the public trea- 
sury for local works, which had been during the earlier history 
of these Colonies, a fertile source of waste and Jobbing, was 
finally discontinued. Previously to that period, it had been too 
much the habit to expend the surplus revenues of the Province 
on minor works of this class, and to invoke Imperial aid, either 
in the shape of Guarantees, or in some other form, for the ex- 
ecution of undertakings of a more comprehensive and national 
character. Since the resolution to which I refer was adopted, 
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the resources and credit of the Municipalities have been so 
much augmented by the general improvement of the Country, 
and by judicious legislation, tnat local works have been pro- 
secuted with more vigor, as well as with greater discretion and 
economy than before, while the Provincial Funds have been 
deft free for more legitimate purposes. In my despateh which 
accompanied the Blue Book for 1551, I dwelt at some length 
on the results of this change of system, and { advert to it now 
in passing, because I[ believe that it has materially contributed 
to the recent industrial progress of the Province. 

23. The following Statistics of the Montreal Telegraph Com- 
pany illustrate the increased activity and extension which has 
been imparted to the trade of the Province, during the past 
few years. This line of Telegraph was first worked between 
Montreal and Toronto in the month of August 1847 , and in 
the autumn of the same year it was extended to Quebec. The 
Jength of the mainline and branches is now fully 1500 miles, 
with 65 Offices for public business, besides Stations opened for 
Railway purposes. It is connected at the Falls of Niagara 
with lines extended to Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans; and at Portland with others extending to 
St. Johns New-Brunswick, Halifax, Nova-Scotia, Boston and 
New-York. The rates of charge have been reduced about 50 
per cent below what they were in 1847. In 1848 the Messages 
transmitted over the wires amounted, it is believed, (though no 
very accurate record of the number was kept at the time) to 
about 60,000. They rose in 1852 to 161,875 and in 1853 to 
242,876, exclusively of reports furnished to the public papers, 
which amount daily to from half a column to two columns of 
printed newspaper matter. 

24. | append a tabular statement shewing the annual compara- 
tive condition of the Post Office Department from 1851 inclusive : 


No. of | Miles of; Miles of (No. of letters 


Date. Post Post annual in previous 

| Offices. | Routes. | mail travel. week. 
Bevprily TSS Li kts 4 | 601 7,995 2,487,000 41,000 
Bee, LSS2), ok aceees 840 8,618 2,931,373 71,726 
BEonravel.," 1853.05.14. | 1,016 9,122 3,430,474 81,896 
Do 185400: 2a. | 1,166 | 10,027 4,015,816 98,350 
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The receipts from the Post Office in the year ending 31st 
March, 1854, were £80,955 1 4, being £12,685 above the 
receipts of the previous year, and the disbursements £88,745 
7 0, including £14,379 10 1 of British Packet postage—shew- 
ing a deficit on the year’s operations of £7,793 5 8. 


25, I extract from a general statistical abstract compiled 
from returns in the Educational Department for Upper Canada, 
some interesting details with respect to the compgrative state 
of Education in Upper Canada in the years from 1847 to 1853, 
inclusive. In the former of these years the Normal School, 
which may be considered the foundation of the system, was 
instituted, and at the close of the latter, the first volume issued 
from the Educational Department to the public School libraries 
which are its crown and completion. If it may be afhirmed of 
Reciprocity with the United States, that it introduces a new 
era in the Commercial History of the Province, so may it, I 
think, be said of the latter measure, that it introduces a new era 
in its educational and intellectual history. The subject is so 
important, that I must beg leave to say a few words upon it 
before proceeding to other matters. In order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, however, I may observe that the term school 
libraries does not imply that the libraries in question are 
specially designed for the benefit of common School pupils. 
They are in point of fact public libraries intended for the use of 
the general population; and they are entitled School libraries 
because their establishment has been provided for in the School 
Acts, and their management confided to the School authorities. 


26. Public School Libraries then, similar to those which are 
now being introduced into Canada, have been in operation 
for several years in some States of the neighboring union, and 
many of the most valuable features of the Canadian system have 
been borrowed from them. In most of the States however, 
which have appropriated funds for library purposes, the selection 
of the books has been left to the Trustees appointed by the 
different districts, many of whom are ill qualified for the task, 
and the consequénce has been, that the travelling pedlars who 
offer the most showy books at the lowest prices, have had the 
principal share in furnishing the libraries. In introducing the 
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system into Canada, precautions have been taken which will, 
I trust, have the effect of obviating this great evil. 

27. In the School Act of 1850, which first set apart a sum of 
money jor the establishment and support of School Libraries, 
it is declared to be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education to apportion the sum granted for this purpose by the 
Legislature under the following condition: ‘ That no aid 
“should be given towards the establishment and support of 
‘any School Library unless an equal amount be contributed or 
“* expended from jocal sources for the same,” and the Council 
of instruction is required to examine, and at its discretion, 
recommend or disapprove of Text Books for the use of Schools 
or Books for School Libraries; “ Provided that no portion of the 
Legislative School Grant shall be applied in aid of any School 
in which any book is used that has been disapproved of by the 
Council, and public notice given of such disapproval.” 

28. The Council of Public Instruction in the discharge of 
the responsibility thus imposed upon it, has adopted, among the 
general regulations for the establishment and management of 
Public School Libraries in Upper Canada, the followfng rule : 
““ In order to prevent the introduction of improper books into 
*‘ the Libraries, it is required that no books shall be admiited 
**in any Public School Library established under these regula- 
“ tions, which is not included in the catalogue of Public School 
** Library books prepared according to law,” and the principles 
by which it has been guided in performing the task of selecting 
books for these Libraries, are stated in the following extract 
from the Minutes of its proceedings : 

1. “ The Council regards it as imperative that no work of a li- 
centious, vicious or immoral tendency, and no works hostile to 
the Christian Religion, should be admitted into the Libraries,” 

2. “* Nor is it in the opinion of the Council compatible with 
the objects of the Public School Libraries to introduce into 
them controversial works on theology, or works of denomina- 
tional controversy ; although it would not be desirable to ex- 
clude all historical and other works in which such topics are 
referred to and discussed, and it is desirable to include a 
selection of suitable works on the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion.” 

Q* 
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3. “ In regard to works on ecclesiastical history, the Council 
agree on a selection of the most approved works on each side.” 
4, “ With these exceptions and within these limitations, it is 
the opinion of the Council that as wide a selection as possible 
should be made of useful and entertaining books of permanent 


value, adapted to popular reading in the various departments ot 


human knowledge, leaving each Municipality to consult its own 
taste, and exercise its own discretion in selecting books from 
ihe general catalogue.” 

5. “The including of any books in the general catalogue is 
not to be understood as the expression of any opinion by the 
Council in regard to any sentiments inculeated or combated in 
guch books, but merely as an acquiescence on the part of the 
Council in the purchase of such books by any Municipality, 
should it think proper to do so.” 

6. “ The general catalogue of Books for public school libraries 
may be modified and enlarged from year to year as circum- 
stances may suggest, and as suitable new works of value may 
appear.” 

99, The Catalogue above referred to, and of which I enclose 
a copy, affords ample proof of the intelligence and liberal spirit 
in which the principles above stated have been carried out by 
the Council of Public Instrvction. The. Chief Superintendent 
observes that in the case of the libraries established up to the 
present time, the local authorities have in a large number of 
instances assigned the task of selecting books to the Chief 
Superintendent—that in some they have by a committee of one 
or more of themselves chosen all the books desired by them, and 
that in others they have selected them to the amount of their 
own appropriation, requesting the Chief Superintendent to 
choose the remainder to the amount of the apportionment of the 
library grant. The Chief Superintendent recommends the last 
as the preferable mode. The total number of volumes issued 
from the Educational Department to Public libraries in Upper 
Canada from November 1853, when the issue commenced, to 
the end of August last, was 62,566. 

30. The system of public instruction in Upper Canada is 
engrafted upon the Municipal Institutions of the Province, to 
which an organization very complete in its details, and admi- 
rably adapted to develope the resources, confirm the credit, and 
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promote the moral and social interests of a young Country, was 
imparted by an Act passed in 1849. The law by which the 
Common Schools are regulated was enacted in 1850, and it 
embraces all the modifications and improvements suggested by 
experience in the provisions of the several School Acts passed 
subsequently to 1841, when the important principle of granting 
money to each County on condition that an equal amount were 
raised within it by local assessment, was first introduced into 
the statute book. 

31. The development of individual self reliance and local 
exertion, under the superintendence of a central authority exer- 
cising an influence almost exclusively moral, is the ruling prin- 
ciple of the system. Accordingly, it rests with the freeholders 
and householders of each school section to decide whether they 
will support their school by voluntary subscription, by rate bill 
for each pupil attending the school, (which must not, however, 
exceed {s. per month,) or by rates on property. The trustees 
elected by the same freeholders and householders are required 
to determine the amount to be raised within their respective 
school sections, for all school purposes whatsoever, to hire 
teachers from among persons holding legal certificates of 
qualification, and to agree with them as to salary. On the 
Local Superintendents appointed by the County Councils, is 
devolved the duty of apportioning the Legislative grant among 
the School Sections within the County, of inspecting the 
Schools, and reporting upon them to the Chief Superintendent. 
The County Boards of public Instruction composed of the Local 
Superintendent or Superintendents, and the Trustees of the 
County Grammar School, examine Candidates for the Office 
of Teacher, and give ceitificates of qualification which are 
valid for the County; the Chief Superintendent giving certi- 
ficates to Normal School Pupils which are valid for the Pro- 
vince. While the Chief Superintendent, who holds his appoint- 
ment from the Crown, aided in specified cases by the Council 
of Public instruction, has under his especial charge the Normal 
and Model Schools, besides exercising a general control over 
the whole system ; duties most efficiently performed by the able 
head of the Department, Dr. Ryerson, to whom the Inhabitants 
of Upper Canada are mainly indebted for the system of public 
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Instruction which is now in such successful operation among 
them. 

32. The Question of Religious Instruction as connected with 
the Common School System, presented even more than ordinary 
difficulty in a commmnity where there is so munch diversity of 
opinion on religious subjects, and where all denominations are 
in the eye of the law on a footing of entire equality It is laid 
down as a fundamental principle that as the Common Schools 
are not boarding, but Day Schools, and as the Pupils are under 
the care of their parents or guardians during the Sunday, and a 
considerable portion of each week day, it is not intended that. 
the functions of the Common School Teacher should supersede 
those cf the parent and pastor of the child. Accordingly, the 
law contents itself with providing on this bead “That in any 
“Model or Common School established under this Act, no 
‘child shall be required to read or study in or from any Reli- 
*‘ gious Book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, 
“which shall be objected to by his or her parents or guardians; 
“ Provided always, that within this limitation pupils shall be 
“ allowed to receive such religions instruction as their parents 
“ or guardians shall desire, according to the general regulations 
“which shall be provided according to law.” And it author- 
izes under certain regulations the establishment of a separate 
School for Proiestants or Roman Catholics, as the case may be, 
when the Teacher of the Common School is of the opposite 
persuasion. 

33. The Council of Public Instruction urges the inculcation of 
the principles of Religion and Morality upon ali the pupils in 
the school, and prescribes the following regulation upon the 
subject: “The public religious exercises cf each school shall 
“be a matier of mutual voluntary arrangement between the 
“trustees and the teacher, and it shall be a matterof mutual 


) 
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. voluntary arrangement between the teacher and the parent 
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and guardian of each pupil, as to whether he shall hear such 


“ pupil recite from the scriptures or catechi sm, or other sum- 
“mary of religious doctrine and duty of the perstiasion of such 
“parent or guardian Such recitations, however, are not to 
“interfere with the regular exercises of the school,” 

34, As a further security that these principles will be adhered 
to, Clergymen recognized by law of whatever denomination, 
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are made ex officio visitors of the schools in townships, cities, 
towns or villages, where they reside, or have pastoral charge. 
And the Chief Superintendent remarks on this head : 

“ The Clergy of the county have access to each of its 
“ schools; and we know of no instance in which the school 
has been made the place of religious discord, but many 
instances, especially on occasions of quarterly public exa~ 
‘¢ minations, in which the school has witnessed the assemblage 
and friendly intercourse of clergy of various religious persua- 
sions, and thus become the radiati ting centre of a spirit of 
christian charity and potent co-operation in the primary work. 
of a people’s civilization and happiness.” 
He adds} with reference to the subject generally, “The more 
carefully the question of religion in connection with a system 
of Common Schools is examined, the more clearly I think it 
will appear that it has been left where it properly belongs— 
with the Local School Municipalities, parents, and managers 
of schools—The Government protecting the right of each 
parent and child, but beyond this, and and the principles 
and duties of Pay common to all classes, neither com- 
pelling nor prohibiting—recognizing the Stim a pastors and. 
parents as well as of School Trustees and ‘Tea and con- 
sidering the united labours of all as ath mH : Seater of 
education for the youth of the country.” 


~~ 
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35. The pupils attending the Normal School are necessarily 
brought from their homes to Toronto where that insiitution is 
situated, and consequently withdrawn from the care of their 
natural protectors. In accordance with the principles above 
laid down, the Schoo! authorities consider themselves therefore 
bound to exercise in their case a closer surveillance over their 
religious and moral training. The following are among the 
rules prescribed by the Council of Public fageecuion foe the 
Noimal School: 

“The Teachers in training shall board and lodge in the 
** city, in such houses and under such Late as are ap- 
; ahh of by the Council of Public Instruction.’ 

“Each Teacher in training is required every ria after- 
‘“‘ noon, from 3 to 4 o’clock, punctually to attend the classes for 
“ separate religious instruction by the Clergyman of the religi- 
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“ous persuasion to which he or she respectively belongs. Any ~ 


“students absenting themselyes from such exercises, will be 
““ yequired to forward a written explanation of such absence.” 

“The ‘Teachers in training are expected to lead orderly and 
“‘ yegular lives, to be in their respective lodgings every night 
“‘ before half past nine, P.M., and to attend dieti respective 
“* places of worship ih ae regularity. Any improprieties 
“ of conduct will be brought under the special notice of the 
‘ Chief Superintendent of Schools.” 

I visited the Normal School in the course of a tour which I 
recently made through the western section of the Province, and 
the address presented to me on that occasion by the Gounes of 
Public Instruction contains information of so much interest, that 
I venture to append an extract from it. 


a 


‘““After an interval of three years, we, the Members of the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper7Canada have great 
pleasure in again meeting Your Excellency.” 

‘““ We cordially welcome Your Excellency on this your first 
visit to an institution, the ee: of which was commenced 
under your Excellency’s auspices.” 

“Qn the occasion of the interesting ceremony performed by 
your Excellency in laying the chief comer stone of the Edifice 
in which we are now assembled, we adverted to the noble and 
patriotic objects FO by the Legislature on its establish- 
ment, ‘Phose objects have been kept steadily and anxiously 
in view, and we have now much satisfaction in presenting 
your Excellency with some statistics of the results.” 

‘Since the establishment of the Normal School in the 
Autumn of 1847, fourteen hundred and fifty six candidates 
for admission have presented themselves, of whom, twelve 
hundred and sixty-four, after due examination, have been re- 
ceived ; of these, about one hundred and fifty oe been care- 
fully tie d each year, and sent to different parts of Westen 
Canada. That they have been eminently successful in teaching 
the youth of the Country and elevating the character of our 
Common Schools, we have been repeatedly assured, and the 
great and encreasing demand for trained teachers Eanlan 
us to further exertions to increase the number of these meri- 
forious and valuable public servants.” 
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“The liberality of the Legislature in recently providing a 
fund of £500 per annum towards the relief of superann uated or 
worn out Teachers, the Council cannot but believe will prove 
a strong ground of encouragement to many to enter a profession 
hitherto but ill-requited, while it cannot fail to provoke increased 
zeal and exertions on the part of those already engaged therein.” 

“It will be gratifying to Your Excellency to learn that the 
system of establishing free public libraries throughout Upper 
Canada, has been put into successful operation during 1553 
and 1854. Since December of last year, nearly 75,000 volumes 
of Books, embracing the more important Departments of human 
Knowledge, have been circulated through the agency of the 
Township Municipalities and School Corporations, from which 
the Council anticipate the most salutary results.” 

“As an illustration of the cordial cooperation of the people 
in promoting the system of public Education established by 
the Legislature, we are rejoiced to add that the very large sum 
of half a million of dollars was last year raised by their free 
action to promote this object, exclusive of legislative aid.” 

“ These facts we are assured will be no less gratifying to 
Your Excellency than they are cheering to ourselves, and 
worthy of the people of Upper Canada, and we hope that, in 
the course of a few years, when the Grammar Schools have 
been effectually incorporated with our educational system, the. 
general results of our operations will not be less satisfactory.” 

36. The census of 1851 gives the following summary of the 
condition of the population of Upper Canada as respects 
religious beliet : 


Church of England. ....+..eeeeeeeee 223,190 
(hunch otocothand isis.) oadaieteevses! (81,042 
MUTI OTMROME rs 0415s ov boas be, 167,695 
Free Church—Presbyterians.......... 65,807 
Other Presbyterians.......eeeeeeeee-. 80,799 
Wesleyan Methodists.......see..e6-- 96,640 
Episcopal Methodists.......++.....-. 43,884 
New Connexion Methodists.......... 7,547 


Mthert MetiOcTSiS.si2: 41s. <.« ».oedadelansien's)<. 
Bapti sts oe0eee#e? easeseeosee soe @ eee ee eee ee @ 43,0: 
Lutherans ee2e2e6 eees esv20e@@ee?ete@e @ @ eeeer?s ®e 12, 59 
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Congresationalists ose rey. 
COTA RETS Sm REN a heated ers 
Bible ‘Christians. 2 ore cs 
COTISTIA Ss ETS Ue 
Second Adventists. .Aeue we: 
TOUS SEAMIS Ae) ccs e emeene see se 
PNSCHOICEN Seale cu erent 
SIE, ORAS a! SRR 
Menonists and Tunkers...... 
WN Versalistsn ye ok Cae: 
Meonitarvane: eu Cl ea ae 
MEOPTH ONS ie ai, ns AB ark e 
App leniGnit Se iil: mecha betes 
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Other creeds not classed......... 


Total Population. 
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77147 
7,460 
5,726 
3,093 
663 
1,733 
2,064 
103 
8,230 
2.684 
834 
247 
6,744 


35,750 


7,805 


952,004 


The total number of Teachers employed in the Common 
Schools in Upper Canada in 1852 is stated at 3,258,—Male, 
2,451; Female, 807,—and_ their religious faith is given as 


below : 


Church of Bnelind., ).aiisi sas 
Roman Catholics:........... 


RESON LORI 5/5. 4 cee eMail 


Methodists.... ee ee eeeeeeoeene se 


Baptists.... © 0. 0,6 0 © 6 Oe (OLehe lie eiane 


Congregationalists ........+., 
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Christians and Disciples.... asthe uae hdic 


Reported “ Protestants ” 


Not Reported 


The total number of Common Schools re 


Protestant, and two, Colored Schools. 
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Universalists and Unitarjans. Meier aie 
Other Persuasions........... mbadaeietere 
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ported for that year 
was 2,914, and of Separate Schools, 18,—of which three were 
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37. On a comparison of the educational condition of Upper 
Canada in the years 1847 and 1853, the following results are 
arrived at: 

Population between the ages of 5 and 16: 


POO NO ARN A. MIS RO EG: OF 
PODS TE Se shen e tats ee ae UMS Glee eee SAUL OT 


Total Common Schools: 
| Ree 82 ST Bia pinal Peat ning sh CHa ALR RD A pe sg Pherae ey 
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Total Pupils attending Do. : 
ey crea oe al ee pis tease aah <2 e's £4,000 
PAR ee Mee Mle est Mcsine + «ee 194,000 
Total Students and Pupils attending Universities, Colleges, 
Academies, Grammar, Private and Common Schools: 
Pe ramen eee Aa ieee erie rie ietes sense LOL, OU 
SED eee UROL NEE URSA SS OCG RRR LO elt 
Total amount available for Common School Teachers Salaries : 
WA ROP AR eC sar ale @hU sale eisie aitialinte ¢, 8 Yasir! Gis hu) 0 
|S NY OPE DO, es ERNE ANS INT UA EO) Seat Ren Aa 
Total amount available for Teachers’ Salaries, School Houses, . 
Libraries, Apparatus: 
DDT bests ieraisiielsiveveie/) sss + s+ sislasve ©. TE DOTt, ' 
DOD Medi el ete cia ey oa) pees O00 1G va 
Average number of months each School has been kept open bv 
a qualified teacher : 7 
My ere eclae e's ® ieie are! o(s)s 0.0 «10's hatetielelannioa, NeOLES 
DMO er eelea sii sielai no's « « sieeve alesse l OL YLONTHS. 
These figures do not however adequately represent the pro- 
gress which the Common School system has been making, for 
‘it has been the policy of the Department rather to encourage the 
enlargement of the boundaries of existing school sections, 
than to miltiply new ones, and throughout the whole period a 
very material rise in the standard of qualification of common 
school teachers has been taking place through the instrumen- 
tality of the normal and model schools. Free schools also, as 
distinguished from schools in part supported by rates levied on 
the pupils, are rapidly encreasing. No separate return of this 
particular description of schools was made before 1850. In 
that year 252 were reported, in 1853 the number had risen to 
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1,052. Adverting to these and other facts of a like nature, the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada in closing 
his report for last year which has just been laid before Parlia- 
ment and is not yet in print, thus summarily sketches the result 
of the educational proceedings of the few past years. “ It 
must ever be a source of satisfaction to Your Excellency that 
during the period of Your Administration of the Government 
of Canada, the laws under which our whole schoo! system is 
now organized have been passed, that our Normal and Model 
Schools have been established and rendered extensively useful, 
that the encrease of pupils in our schools, the sums voluntarily 
provided by the people for their support, the improvements in 
the modes of conducting them, in the houses erected for them, 
as well as their conveniences and furniture, have advanced 
beyond all precedent, that a general system of Public School 
Libraries has been brought into successful operation, and that 
every feeling of the people is onward in Education and Know- 
ledge as well as in Railroads, Manufactures, Commerce and 
Agriculture.” 

38. An encrease in the legislative provision for School 
libraries is about to be proposed in the present session, and a 
sum is to be specially appropriated for the establishment of a 
Model Grammar Schoo! in connection with the Normal School 
at Toronto. The Grammar Schools hold an intermediate place 
between the University and other Collegiate Institutions of the 
Province, and the Common Schools. The Model Grammar 
School will raise the standard of the instruction afforded by 
them, and impart to it a certain unifon nity of Character. When 
this object shall have been effected, it will hardly be too much 
to affirm, that educational facilities, unsurpassed by those 
provided in any part of the World, will have been placed 
Within the reach of the youth of Upper Canada of all classes. 


39. The position of the Lower Province in respect of Educa- 
tion is not so satisfactory. Neither Normal Schools nor public 
School libraries have yet been established in that section of the 
Country, although some preliminary steps have been taken 
towards the introduction of both. The Commissioners of 
Schools are still in too many instances uneducated, and the 
teachers indifferently qualified for their ofiice ; and there are 
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parishes where, under one pretence or another, the local con- 
tribution for the support of Schools is not levied. It is but fair 
to say that in some districts of Lower Canada far removed 
from the towns and where the winters are very long and 
inclement, there is a good deal of poverty among the inhabi- 
tants. Nevertheless, progress has been made of late years, 
and there are indications of further improvement. Soon after 
the introduction of Common Schools into Lower Canada, it was 
deemed necessary, partly because of the imperfect operation of 
the municipal system, and partly because of the unwillingness 
of the inhabitants to take such burthens voluntarily wpon them- 
selves, to make the school tax compulsory, instead of leaving it, 
as in Upper Canada, optional with the municipalities to tax 
themselves, subject to the condition that no school section should 
receive its share of the Legislative grant which did not raise an 
equal amount from local sources. During the earlier years of 
my administration, acts of violence were from time to time 
committed by the opponents of the obnoxious impost. This 
species of resistance to the law has now ceased, and there 
appears to be among the population generally, a disposition to 
acquiesce in its provisions. The total number of Educational 
Institutions in Lower Canada, has increased from 1727 in 1847, 
to 2352 in 1853, and the pupils from 68,133, in the former, to 
108,284, in the latter year. This last number includes 3524 
girls educated at 53 superior girls schools, and 2786 educated 
at 44 convents, 4923 pupils attending 83 independent schools, 
1169 attending 19 preparatory classical schools, and 2110 stu- 
dents at 14 Roman Catholic Colleges. ‘The terms of these last 
mentioned institutions, for what purports to be an education of 
a higher order, are exceedingly moderate. The whole charge 
for a student, board and lodging included, being from £14 to 
£18 a year. They are able to afiord education at this very low 
rate, partly because they are in general to some extent endowed, 
and partly because their professors, being ecclesiastics, receive 
no remuneration beyond food and clothing for their services. 
40. It is painful to turn from reviewing the progress of the 
European population and their descendants established in this 
portion of America, to contemplate the condition and prospects 
of the Aboriginal Tribes, It cannot, I fear, be afhrmed with 
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truth, that the difficult problem of reconciling the interests of 
an inferior and native race with those of an intrusive and su- 


perior one, has as yet been satisfactorily solved on this Conti- - 


nent. In the United States, the course of proceeding generally 
followed in this matter has been that of compelling the Red- 
man, through the influence of persuasion or force, to make way 
for the White, by retreating further and further into the Wilder- 
ness: A mode of dealing with the case which necessarily 
entails the occasional adoption of harsh measures, and which 
ceases to be practicable when civilization approaches the 
limits of the territory to be occupied. In Canada, the Tribes 
have been permitted to dwell among the scenes of their early 
associations and traditions, on lands reserved from the advan- 
cing tide of White Settlement, and set apart for their use. But 
this sysiem, though more lenient in its operation than the other, 
is not unattended with difficulties of its own. The laws 
enacted for their protection, and in the absence of which they 
fall an easy prey to the more unscrupulous among their ener- 


getic neighbors, tend to keep them in a condition of perpetual 


pupillage, and the relation subsisting between them and the 
Government, which treats them, partly as independent peoples, 
and partly as infants under its guardianship, involves many 
anomalies and contradictions. Unless there be some reason- 
able ground for the hope that they will be eventua ly absorbed 
in the general population of the Country, the Canadian System 
18 probabiy destined in the long run to prove as disastrous to 
them as that of the United States. In 1846 and 1847, the 
attempt was first made to establish among them Industrial 
Boarding Schools, in part supported by contributions from their 
own funds. If Schools of this description be properly conduct- 
ed, it may, I think, be expected, that among the youth trained 
at them, a certain proportion at least will be so far civilized, as 
to be capable of making their way in life without exceptional 
privileges or resiraints. I would be, | am inclined to believe, 
expedient that any Indian shewing this capacity, should be 
permitted, after sufficient trial, to receive from the Common 
Property of the ‘Tribe of which he was a member (on the un- 
derstanding of course that neither he nor his descendants had 
thenceforward any claim upon it), a sum equivalent to his in- 
terest In it, as a means to enable him to start in independent 
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life. The process of transition from their present semi-bar- 
barous condition could hardly fail to be promoted by a 
scheme of this description if it were judiciously carried out. 
Meanwhile, some questions arising out of Indian claims on 
certain portions of the Canadian Territory towards which 
the tide of population is advancing, which promised at one 
time to occasion considerable embarrassment, have been 
Within the last few years satisfactorily settled. In 1850, the 
Mining Districts on the North Shore of Lakes Huron and 
Superior were surrendered to the Crown for an annuity by the 
Tribes supposed to have an inierest in them; and an arrange- 
ment has been recently efiected through the exertions of Mr. 
Oliphant, the present Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, 
by which the Saugeen Peninsula, an Indian Reserve of great 
extent and value, situated in the very heart of Upper Canada, 
will be brought at once into the Market, with much advantage 
both to the Indians and to the Community at large. 

41. In 1850, the Canadian Legislature passed an Act grant- 


ing an annuity of £821 18s. 6d. to the Lower Canadian 


Tribes which had been up to that period without either lands 
or funds of their own, and setting apart some 230,000 acres 
for their benefit. The financial position of the Indians has 
been so far improved by these and other measures, that Her 
Majesty’s Government has felt that the time has arrived at 
which it may be justifiable to take decisive steps towards 
the extinction of the charge on their account, which has been 
for many years borne by the British Treasury. The annual 
presents which formed the heaviest item of charge, have already 
been greatly reduced in amount, and will shortly be altogether 
discontinued, and it is probable that it will be practicable at 
no very distarit period to eflect a transfer of the remaining 
expences of the Department from Imperial to Indian er Provin- 
cial Funds. | append a statement shewing the present popu- 
lation of the several Indian Tribes in Canada, the amount of 
their funds, and the charges now borne upon them. The 
amounts stated in the following schedule are currency ; all 
other sums named in this Report are in sterling money. 
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42. It may not be altogether unprofitable at the present time 
to look somewhat more narrowly into these returns, with the 
view of ascertaining whether any facts can be gleaned from 
them, that may serve to illustrate the bearing which the Treaty 
relative to Fisheries and to Commerce and Navigation recently 
concluded between Her Majesty and the United States, is 
likely to have on the interests of these Provinces. 

43. The main concessions made by the Provinces to the 
United States by the treaty in question, are comprised under 
the three following heads: Firstly, the removal of duties on the 
introduction to consumption in the Provinces of certain articles 
the produce of the United States: Secondly, the admission of 
citizens of that country to the enjoyment of the inshore sea- 
fishery ; and thirdly, the opening up of the St. Lawrence and 
Canals pertaining thereto, to their vessels. 

44. As regards the first of these concessions, it appears from 
the statement herewith submitted, that the whole amount of 
revenue yielded to Canada in 1853, by the articles in question, 
was £22,823 5s. I have not, I regret to say, access to any re- 
turns to show the precise amount of the sacrifice which the other 
Provinces will have to make under this head. I apprehend 
however, that, except in the case of Newfoundland, where some 
special arrangement may be necessary, it will HOt, (the 
flourishing state of their Revenues, and with the prospects of 
encreasing trade which the treaty Hens up, be attended with 
inconvenience to any of them. 

45, A good deal of misconception prevails as to the amount 
of the concession made under the second head. The popular 
impression on this point is, that a gigantic monopoly of a most 

valuable description is about to be surrendered ; but this view 
of the case is by no means borne out when the matter is more 
closely examined. The citizens of the United States have 
already under the Convention of 1818 access to the most im- 
portant Cod-fisheries on the British coasts. The treaty of the 
present year maintains in favor of British subjects the monopoly 
of the river and fresh water fisheries, and the concession which 
it makes to citizens of the United States, amounts in substance 
to this—that it admits them to a ness participation in the 
Mackerel and Herring fisheries, from illegal encroachments on 
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UPPER CANADA 1854. 
The following Sums are in Currency at the rate of £1 4s, 4d, to the £1 Sterling. ie” 


Commutation Annual | Salaries and 
TRIBE. Population.| Annuity. Investments. School 
: Money 1854. Interest. aD: 

Subscription. 

eS [ee 
LAs. eids Les. Eos Bee Beetles Bad. 
RP ONGHONS Styne so mma ociewi~ w/eaieivlesion'e awclesi> 2,406 None 886 12 5 | 88,610 0 0/7138 16 2/1085 0 0 
Mississajas of Credit. ....-...--.+-----+0++--------- 202 52210 0} 109 911 5,850 0 0} 351 O 0] 23012 6 
Chippewas of St. Clair and Walpole Island.......--- 1,291 |1,100 0 0| 628 5 8| 2900 0 0| 174 0 0] 40710 3 
Chippewas of Thames. ..... J aDROoSS onoelapodceas 595 600 0 0} 29910 9| 2,700 0 0}; 16010 0} 21210 0 
Moravians of the Thames. ........-.-...-----+----- 154 150 0 0 ae 10 7 None. None 75 0 0 
Wyandotes of Anderdon. .......--.--.------++----- 126 None. 65°13 0} 3,223 6 8 }) 192 16 0 50 0 0 
Mohawks of Bay of Quinté. ........-.----.--------- 374 450 0 0| 178 410 7,973 6 8) 456 9 7| 12912 0 
Sangeen and Owen’s Sound.....-.---.-.---.--+---- 343 11,250 0 0) 17013 9 500 0 0 30 0 0} 54710 0 
Chippewas Lakes Huron and Simcoe. ....-.....------ 383 {1,200 0 0|] 186 1 2); 2,850 0 0| 167 0 0} 532 5 O 
Mississajas of Alnwick. .....-..-.-----.----------- 142 642 0 0} 7119 5| 3,655 0 0}; 21310 0] 227 2 6 
Do. of Rice and Mud Lakes. ............... 210 740 0 0 108 0 2 None. None 24710 0 
Paanitoulm telande-s-oo5 ccoe~)- 2-2 ~.0 ieee wis IRS 63 | Rebesod doe || coscepdoesd pod deesrOcthct percs-censsd Seapne oc dos 
ako pupenOrsse se ssc ces. edt ese. sc oon cen = 1,240 BU | cencococse BAasbsenOcue 64 -cccsoc cade SRerecrecone 
Pinke d1000n 5-- tee ca sss. ss TES orice ct coe ae 1,422 600 ON Reresttee sco slacecas coe eclee or ere oo] tes eee acecls 
10,763 |7,754 10 0 |2,775 1 8 )ns2e1 13 4 |8884 11 9 |3,744 12 3 


Harons at La Jeune Lorette.....-..-.-------.+----- 
Amalicites, Miemacs and Abenaquis at Isle-Verte 
and Posts on the St. Lawrence. 
Abenaquis of Becancour..........-.------+-+-+--.- 
Algonquins near Three Rivers : 
Téte de Boule at Wormantashingue, River St. Maurice. . 
Ee seed at Caughnawaga.......-.-----+ sees eee 
. at Regi 
Algonquins of River Desert, on the Ottawa........-- 
Abenequis of St. Francis..........--.----- raeacisies 
Nipissings of Lake of Two Mountains-...-...-...---. 
Algonquins of do. 
Troquois of do. 


Micmaces of Restigouche. --...-------+-+----eeser seer seers sees 
Nomadic Tribes on the Saugeen, Lake St, Jean and North Shore ; 
OFSt, Lawrence... 2... cscs sas. --csecsewesesccceccceoes 


for the benefit of these Tribes, besides 


£1,000 annually is granted by the Province 
£200 for Schools, 


260 0 0 
6,500 0 0 


LOWER CANADA 1854. 


REMARKS... 


600 Town Lots and about 14,000 acres farm land yet to sell, besides 
50,000 acres reserved for their use. 

Considerable sums due on land sales ; but little land remains unsold. 

About £8,700 due on Sales ; small quantity of land remains unsold. 

About £1,500 due on Sales ; db do. do. 

Have some valuable land held by Moravian Society. 

About £5,000 due on land Sales ; very small quantity of land remaining. 

A considerable sum due on land Sales; approximate amount not ascertained. 

Have recently surrendered a tract of about 450,000 acres. 

A small balance due on Sales; not much land remaining onaae Islands. 


0. do, 0. 
No land fund—and but little land. 


Set apart for their use, 9,600 acres of the grant of 230,000 made by the Province. 


3,650 do. do. do. 
2,000 do. do. do. 
* 14,000 do. do. do. 
15 12 0 |¥6,000 : do. 

Ato <0 do oO. do. 
38,400 do. do. do. 

* Included in the above 14,000. 
45,750 do. ” do. do. 
9,600 do. do. do. 
90,000 do. do. do. 
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which it has been found, after the experience of many years, 
practically impossible to exclude them. Jt is moreover a cir- 
cumstance not altogether unworthy of note, in determining the 
value of this concession, that from the ascertained habits of the 
mackerel, there would appear to be no great security for its 
continuing to frequent the coasts where it is now most abun- 
dant. “ Mackerel,” says Mr. Perley, in his valuable Report 
on the Sea and River Fisheries of New Brunswick, “ were 
“‘ formerly abundant near the coast of Newfoundland, but none 
*‘ have been taken there since 1837. They were also plentiful 
“ formerly in the Bay of Fundy near Grand Manan, and the 
“ West Isles, where but few are now taken.” And ina lecture 
on Newfoundland and its fisheries, delivered last year before 
the Mechanics’ Institute at St. John’s, N ewfoundland, I find it 
stated: ‘“‘In 1832 there were exported from Newfoundland 
* 916 barrels of Mackerel. This fish, so valuable an article of 
*¢ commerce, as wellas so great a luxury, has deserted our coasts 
“for many years.” ‘The following extract from theOfficial Re- 
turn of the Exports of Newioundland bears out these statements : 
: CASKS OF MACKEREL 
YEARS. - EXPORTED. 

PS ns 58 ates vive alee KOLO 

Po uleele oie elec e'es se eh OSO 

PGI. si alvice sibin\e cso Olena 

Peis 04a seins. ove weetenne LO 

1838... ..eeeeeeeeseess None caught. 

( ESEEN A RSI OIRO ORD PRR ER i PR REI 

1840 ....00.eeeeeeeeeees None caught, 

Brit otek els Wiha oye aloes do. 

MS Uae AM  s aohace eae aiclavells do. 

Ay Ai are ain ieva gh oleh e's ioe Kei do. 

OI Fat g REeMiole ihieis aie 'e ais aye do. 

ate rete aie wince wietel eons do. 

A a ah We te tars Me ose e, gah 3 do. 

MA ieee tear eled Nolalel ofaice sce a stake do. 

PO rah tlauet ine sts: sociale do. 

MESA. onevate siuitats \o inliuie, a/acevats do. 

BO Tire telat okuistelete) «vel ace'ae do. 

|e YS SS SORT Tt ee we do. 
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At astill earlier period the coast of New England would 
‘seem to have been their favorite haunt. 

46. The exports from Canada of ‘ products of the seas’ for 
the 4 years from 1850 to 1853 both inclusive, averaged in value 
£53,075 6s. 3d.; an amount greatly exceeded, it may be 
observed in passing, by that of the imports into the Province 
of the same class of articles during the same period. The 
exports of Fish from New-Brunswick in those years, averaged 
in value £42,322 2s. Od. I am unable to furnish similar 
information with respect to the exports from Nova Scotia, but 
I find that the census of that Province for 1851 values the total 
produce of the fisheries at something less than £200,000, and 
gives 9927 out of a population of 276,117, as the number of 
persons engaged in them. The exports of fish and oil from 
Prince Edward Island are inconsiderable, amounting in 1851 
(the only year for which I have returns) to about £8,000 in 
value. As these amounts include produce of the deep sea 
fisheries, which are protected neither by the convention of 1818 
nor by the treaty of 1854, and of the fresh water fisheries which 


are protected by both, as well as of the inshore sea fisheries _ 


which are thrown open by the one and protected by the other, 
some estimate may be formed from them of the real commercial 
value of the Monopoly which it has been sought to preserve at 
an enormous cost, and with the risk, always imminent, of 
hostile collision with the Citizens of that Country which both 
from contiguity, similarity of population, and commercial 
activity, is calculated, in the absence of obstructive legislation, 
to be the, most valuable customer of the British North American 
Colonies. So long as the Americans are intruders on the 
fishing grounds, and debarred from landing on the shores of 
the Colonies for the purposes of their trade, it is impossible to 
prevent them from resorting to practices which are prejudicial 
to the fisheries, or to give effect to regulations for their preserva- 
tion and extension. Under these circumstances, and looking 
to the increased energy which will be imparted to this branch 
of Colonial Industry by the co-operation of the United States 
fishermen, it may reasonably be hoped that the Provinces will 
reap from it directly and indirectly, greater profits, after the 
treaty comes into operation, than they have done during the 
preceding period of monopoly. 
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47. The opening up of the River St. Lawrence and Canals 
pertaining thereto, to vessels of the United States, which is 
the third concession made to that country by the treaty in 
question, affects Canada only ; and it is easy to discover from 
facts disclosed in the Returns herewith submitted, that the 
advantages which the Americans will derive from it, will not 
be acquired at any cost to the Province. In the general state- 
ment of the affairs of the Province, the St. Lawrence Canals: 
are debited with £1,352,702 14s. Od., and the Welland Canal 
with £1,361,368 16s. 5d., which sums respectively represent the 
amount sunk in their construction. The latter canal has been 
for several years free to vessels of the United States, while 
from the former they have been in a great measure excluded 
by being refused permission to pass from Montreal to Quebec ; 
and although no doubt there are other circumstances which 
contribute to the superior productiveness of the Welland Canal, 
itis a fact not altogether undeserving of notice, as illustra- 
tive of the tendency of the freer system, that the total tonnage 
of vessels of all kinds passing through the Welland Canal in 
1853, was 1,072,248, against a tonnage of 620,399, passing 
through the St. Lawrence Canals; The tons of merchandize 
transported on the former were 905,518, against 651,101 on 
the latter, and the Revenue from the former £53,452 16s. 9d., 
against £19,726 14s. 9d., from the latter. 

It has been the practice, I am informed, for many years, io 
build ships of considerable tonnage on the Ohio, at points 
where timber is abundant, and to float them down to the Ocean 
for sale or export during the season at which the waters are 
high in the Western Rivers. It is probable that a similar branch 
of industry will be prosecuted on the shores of the great lakes, 
when a route to the sea by way of the St. Lawrence is open to 
American vessels. 

48. Of a grand total of exports of Canadian produce and 
manulacture amounting in 1853, as appears from these returns 
to £4,890,678 14s. 3d. the exports to the United States are 
given at £2,205,706 17s. 4d. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the trade between Canada and the United States, and of 
the importance of the reciprocity clauses of the treaty as 
bearing on that trade, may be formed from these figures. 
Itis no doubt true that a considerable portion of these exports 
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now passes through the United States in bond, but it may be 
presumed on the other hand, that large amounts of Canadian 
produce, which have been hitherto forced by the high Ameri- 
can duties to seek other markets, will be entered for consump- 
tion in that country when these duties are removed. Some idea 
of the growth of the transit trade through the United States may 
be formed irom the fact that the value of the merchandize trans- 
ported in bond to Canada from Boston alone,—which was for 
the year ending the 3ist December 1847, £4,461 19s. 9d.— 
amounted for the nine months ending the 30th of September 
1854, to £977,805 4s. id. and the value of Canadian produce 
taken in bond to Boston. was for the year ending the 3lst De- 
cember 1850, £12,906 5s. and for the first three quarters of 
1854, £123,245 8s. Od. 

43. The natural products of Canada entering the markets of 
the United States may be classed under the two following 
heads: First, articles for which there is in the United States 
or in those parts of the United States at any rate, which adjoin 
the producing districts of Canada, a demand which is con- 
stant, though of varying intensity. The removal of high duties 
on the importation of this class of articles from Canada, will 
be obviously a great benefit to the Canadian exporter, by rais- 
ing the exchange value of his produce, or withdrawing further 
from him the limit beyond which encrease of supply will oblige 
him to submit to reduction of price. ; | 

90. The other class of natural products of Canada, entering 
that market, consist of articles of which, on an average of 
years, there is produced in the United States an amount ex- 
ceeding the internal consumption of that country, and with 
respect to which the United States are therefore habitually an 
exporting country. Itis a somewhat more complicated pro- 
blem in this case, than in the other, to’ determine the precise 
amount of benefit which the Canadian producer will derive 
from the removal of duties on the importation of his produce 
into the markets of the United States, and an intimate acquain- 
tance with the movements of the trade is essential to its sa- 
tisfactory solution. 

ol. It might for instance on general gyotinds, be surmised, 
that as the United States are in the habit of exporting wheat 
and flour to a market in which they meet the Canadian produ 
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cer on equal terms, the price of these articles in the home, must 
be determined by that of the Foreign Market, and that therefore, 
except in rare and exceptional cases, it can be of little conse- 
quence to the Canadian producer of wheat and flour, to be ex- 
cluded by high duties from the markets of the United States. 
Experience does not, however, I apprehend, support this conclu- 
sion. Whether it be from the inconvenience which attends the 
bonding system, or the superior value which attaches to a com- 
modity admissible to two markets, over another admissible only 
to one, the fact would secm to be that the price of Canadian 
wheat and floar, in proportion to intrinsic value, has been per- 
manenily lower than American, though not always by the full 
amount of the American duty, during the whole period which 
has elapsed since 1846, when the produce of the United States 
was placed in the British Market in a more favorable position 
than that occupied by Canadian produce in the American. 

52. Circumstances of taste and quality affect this resu!t in a 
very remarkable manner. When I reached New York in May 
last, I met one of the largest wheat growers in Canada, and he 
informed me that after making every enquiry, he had found it 
more profitable to pay the American duty on his wheat and 
bring it into the New York Market, than to export it'in bond. 
At that time prices of grain still ruled very high in the British 
Market. Jt may be proper to observe that this gentleman 2TOws 
wheat of a very fine quality, and there can be little doubt, thatif 
the Reciprocity Treaty had been in operation, that portion of the 
price of his commodity which went into the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, would have found its nai inio his own pocket. 

53. It is moreover probable that a es the stupie products 
of the Colonies such as Wheat, Coal, Fish and “imber,— 
articles which have not been hitherto ee to any great 
extent, some of them being of low vaiue in Cte LO Bulle 
will be introduced into the United States under this Treaty. 
In illustration of this point, I may mention, that I was lately 
informed by a person who expressed great anxiety to know 
whether stone was included in the free list, that he had ascer- 
tained that there was in the Bay of Fundy, a building stone 
superior in quality to any other on the coast, and that he calcu- 
lated on being able to introduce 50,000 tons during the ensuing 


season into New York alone. The bearing of this feature of 
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the Treaty on the shipping and shipbuilding interests in the 
Colonies, calls for a passing remark, as exception has been 
taken to it in some quarters, on the plea that it does not provide 
for the opening up of the coasting trade of the United States, 
and for the admission of British Ships to American Registry. 

54. I do not now stop to enquire whether or not these excep- 
tions are justly taken. There is at least some plausibility in 
the rejoinder, that ships cannot, by any latitude of construction, 
be classed among the natural products of the Colonies, and that 
ifthe concessions in question be demanded from the United 
States as equivalents for similar concessions granted to that 
Country under the amended British Navigation Laws, the 
proper time for urging that claim would have been when those 
Laws were passing. As the objection to include in this parti- 
cular Treaty the matters referred to, did not however, rest on 
any such technical grounds, but on the additional risk of its 
rejection by Congress which their introduction would have oc- 
casioned, it may be well to enquire whether or not their even- 
tual attainment is likely to be facilitated by its adoption in its 
present shape. 

95. Now it seems to be evident that the exclusion of Colonial 
built ships from the American coasting trade and registry, can- 
not in any way affect the ship building and ship owning inte- 
rests in the Provinces, unless it have the effect of keeping the 
price of Colonial Vessels below that of the United States Ves- 
sels, and the rates of freight obtainable by the former below 
those obtainable by the latter. But if it should have this effect, 
it is obvious that all the trade between the United States and 
the Colonies will be carried on in Colonial Ships, and persons 
i the United States who produce bulky articles of the same 


description as those exported from the Colonies, such, for ins-— 


tances as Coal, Timber and Stone, will find that in supplying 
their own Cities on the sea board, they compete at a disad- 
vaniage with the Colonists in consequence of the enhanced 
expense of carriage entailed upon them by their protective sys- 
tem. 1 follows that the admission of these articles duty free 
into the American Markets from the Colonies, will have a strong 
tendency to swell the ranks of that already influential party in 
the United States, which contends that the rule of free compe- 
tition is the wisest that a commercial people can adopt, and 
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that there is something absurd in propping up sea freights by 
legislation when every effort is being made, by the multiplica- 
tion of Railways and Canals, to lower land freights. The 
following resolution submitted by Mr. Toombs of Georgia, in 
the Senate of the United States towards the close of the last 
Session of Congress, and adopted by unanimous consent, is 
evidence of the opinion on this point, which is gaining ground 
in many quarters : 


“ Resolved—that the Committee on the Judiciary enquire 
“¢ into the existing laws concerning Navigation and the Coast- 
“ing Trade, and report at the next Session by Bill or otherwise, 
‘“‘ whether any, and, if any, what changes in them may be ne- 
“ cessary to cheapen the transportation of commodities, and to 
‘“‘ promote the general interests of the country.” 


56. A few words on the American bounties to fishing Vessels 
may not perhaps be inappropriate in this place, as the principle 
on which they are awarded is not very generally understood. 
They were first granted in 1789 asa commutation or drawback 
of the duty on Salt, in the shape of a bounty of Exportation, 
not on fish only, but on other salted provisions, including Beef 
and Pork. They have throughout retained their original cha- 
racter in this respect; for, although in 1792 an allowance on 
the tonnage of Vessels employed in the Bank and Cod fisheries, 
was substituted for the bounty on Exportation, when the duty 


on Salt was repealed in 1807, this allowance dropped with it, 


and it revived in 1813, when the duty on Salt was reimposed. 
By the law now in force, bounties can be legally granted only 
to vessels exclusively engaged in the Cod fishery, and on condi- 
tions with respect to manning, equipment, engagements be- 
tween the masters and crew, and other matters, which are one- 
rous, and give rise to much abuse and fraud. Asa domestic 


question, affecting to some extent industry, trade and morals, 


within the United States, the bounty system is, no doubt, open 
to serious objection. But its bearing on the Colonial interests 
specifically involved in the recent treaty, is by no means so di- 
rect or important as has been supposed. The amount paid by 
the Government of the United States for bounties to fishing Ves- 
sels in the 12 years from 1841 to 1852 both inclusive, was 
£677,679 1s. 3d. 
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57. On the whole, | am inclined to think, that while a certain 
change in the direction of the Import and Export trade of Cana- 
da is likely to take place under the operation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, the admission of the natural products of the Province 
into the same markets as those of the United States, and on 
similar terms, will very sensibly affect the value of property 
within the Colony, and tend to attract to it Capital and Emi- 
grants of a superiorclass. A powerful eflect in the same direc- 
tion will no doubt also be produced by the completion of the 
great lines of Railway now in course of execution, which will 
render distant markets more accessible, and cause the Province 
to become the channel ofa great transit trade, while they stimu- 
late the productive capabilities of the districts through which 
they pass. Similar results may be expected to follow in the 
adjoining Colonies, when under the operation of these combined 
causes, all commercial reasons for inferiority in the value of 
land on the British side of the Boundary line, disappear. There 
is therefore, every reason to hope that if the great powers now 


_ wielded by the local legislatures be exercised with judgment, 


the prosperity of these Provinces, which has been so noticeable 
of late, will continue to advance with even accelerated speed for 
some years to come, sub,ect ol course to such occasional fluctua- 
tions as affect the commercial world generally. 

98. On the occasion of a visit to the Western Section of the 
Province which I made few weeks ago, to attend the Annual 
Exhibition of the Upper Canadian Agricultural Association, 
which was held this year in the Town of London, I saw 
enough of the effect produced by the Railways already in 
operation to be able to form some estimate of the results which 
may be expected to follow when the great schemes now in 
course of execution shall have been completed. It is indeed 
hardly possible for any one but an eye witness, to form an 
adequate conception of the impulse which is given to these new 
Countries which contain a vast amount of undeveloped 
yesources, and are accessible to European Emigration, by the 
introduction of such facilities for intercommunication, and the 
transport of commodities, as Railways afford. I was the better 
able to appreciate these effects in the present case, as | had 
visited portions of the same district of countiy on a similar 
errand in 1847. Copies of some of the addresses which were 
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presented to me on my recent tour, are herewith enclosed, as 
evidence of the loyalty and contentment which prevails among 
the population generally. 

59. Before passing finally from the subject of the Fishery and 
Reciprocity Treaty, perhaps I may be permitted to observe that 
in one respect its fitness for the purposes which it is designed 
to accomplish has been subjected to a test of unusual stringency. 
As some of its provisions involved an alteration in the Tariffs of 
the Colonies, and rendered necessary the repeal of certain Colo- 
nial Statutes for the protection of the Fisheries, which had 
received the sanction of the Crown, it was deemed expedient, 
before bringing it into operation, to invite the Colonia! Legisla- 
tures to pass such Acts as might be requisite for effecting these 
objects. The Canadian Parliament has responded to this 
appeal, by unanimously enacting the required Law. The Le- 
gislature of Prince Edward Island had taken the same course, 
In the Legislative Council of New Brunswick, there was no 
opposition to the measure, and in the Legislative Assembly of 
that Province only 5 dissentient votes. ‘The Congyess of the 
United States has already ratified the Treaty with much 
unanimity. he Parliament of Nova Scotia, has met in Special 
Session for the purpose of legislating on the subject, and I trust 
that it may be in my power before this despatch is closed to 
report the result of its deliberations. Should its action and 
that of the Imperial Parliament be favorable, the provisions of 
this Treaty will/have received the direct sanction of 5 of the 
most popularly constituted Legislatures in the World, each 
of them representing constituencies deeply interested in the 
issue. 

60. Simultaneously with the Great Industrial and Educa- 
tional movement which have I endeavored thus summarily to 
describe, changes have been taking place in the Province of 
another character which are hardly Jess interesting and note- 
worthy in a moral and political, than in an economical point of 
view. On the first of January 1847, the Force stationed in 
Canada, and maintained wholly at the charge of the British 
Treasury, consisted of 7149 sergeants, drummers and rank and 
file, besides 3 Troops of Provincial Cavalry, and cne Provincial 
Coloured Company, both of which were reduced in 1850. On 
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the corresponding day in 1848, the total amount of this 
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It is not expected that on the first of January 1855, it will 
number more than 1750; and negociations are in progress 
which will probably by that time have relieved Great Britain 
of the greater part of the charge on account of Barracks and 
Military Works which has been hitherto borne by the Imperial 
Treasury. 

61. The change which has taken place in the temper of the 
public mind, and in the tone of Provincial Statesmen in refe- 
rence to charges of this description, is even more important as 
bearing on the condition and prospects of the Empire, than the 
reduction which has been effected in the actual expenditure 
Incurred by Great Britain. At the commencement of the 
period which forms the subject of this Review, not only was 
there no willingness on the part of the Colonial Government 
and Legislature to relieve the Mother Country from any portion 
of this class of burdens, but there was even apparently, in some 
cases, a disposition to take a not very generous advantage of 
the liberality with which she bore them. When I arrived in 
the Province in 1847, I found that certain articles imported by 
the Commissariat for the use of the Troops, and purchased 
with British F unds, were chargeable on their introduction 
into the Colony with duties which. went into the Provincial 


Treasury ; and it was not until the Sessions of 1849 and- 


1850, that the alterations in the Law were effected which 
put un end to this anomaly. As there was at that time 
hardly any semblance of a Civil Force in the Province, Her 
Majesty’s Troops were constantly required to render services 
which would have been discharged more eflectually and more 
consistently with British practice, by a Body of Police. I am 
happy to say that a very different spirit has been manifested 
in meeting the requirements which the recent reductions 
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in the Military Establishment of the Province have occa- 
sioned,—and that there seems to be every disposition to provide 
the funds necessary for the organization and establishment of 
an efficient local force. Although I hold that so long as the 
Colonists have no voice in the Imperial Councils, they are en- 
titled 1o look to the Imperial Authorities for protection against 
hostilities which they have no share in provoking, and that it is 
therefore fitting that Imperial garrisons should be maintained 
at certain important Military stations, such as Quebec, as a 
pledge that this protection, when the contingency occurs, wil 
not be invoked in vain, ] am confident that nothing will more 
effectually tend to the security of the Empire, or to the establish- 
ment of a high standard of national and manly morals among 
the Colonists, than the assumption by themselves of some por- 
tion of the responsibility in respect of self defence, and the 
preservation of internal tranquillity, which has heretofore been 
cast upon the Mother Country. 

62. The Parliament ofCanada has just given proof of interest in 
the struggle in which the Empire is involved, and in the alliance 
now happily subsisting between the nations whose descendants 
form one people in this Province, by unanimously voting the 
sum of £20,000, for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
soldiers and sailors belonging to either of the Allied Forces, 
who may fall in the service of their country during the present 
war. Isit too much to expect, that, if at some future day, 
when the material strength of these flourishing Provinces shall 
have been more fully developed, Her Majesty should chance to 
be engaged in a contest which carries with it, as the present 
contest does, the sympathies of all her people, the same spirit 
which prompts to this liberal contribution in the cause of cha- 
rity, may lead Canadians to desire to share with their brethren 
of the Mother Country, the glories and the sacrifices of honor- 
able warfare ? 

63. These results have not, it is true, been attained without 
the introduction of certain modifications into the system on 
which the Government of the Province has been administered, 
in reference to which it may be fitting that I should say a few . 
words before closing this report, as their effect has been in cer 
tain quarters very imperfectly apprehended. 
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64. The principles of Constitutional or Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, admitted in theory since the date of the publication of 
the report of the Earl of Durham on Canadian affairs, have 
been during the past few years, allowed their full effect in 
practice. All attempts to give a monopoly of office to one party 


in the Province, or to relieve the Provincial Ministers from the 


responsibility properly attaching to their position as servants of 
the Crown within the Colony, have been abandoned. The 
Governor has accepted frankly as advisers, the individuals who 
have possessed from time to time the confidence of the Country 
and of the Legislature, on the distinct understanding, faithfully 
adhered to, that they should enjoy his suppert and favor, so 
long as they continued to merit them by fidelity to the Crown, 
and devotion to the interests of the Province. 

65. It was not to be expected that this system of administra- 
tion could be honestly carried out in a country where the fires 
of recent civil conflict were hardly yet extinguished, without 
provoking in some quarters, feelings of disappointment and 
irritation. But it ought to be remembered, when these matters 
are impartially reviewed, that the results of the Canadian 
Rebellion were of a somewhat complicated character. While 
armed resistance to authority was promptly and effectually 
crushed, the grievances complained of by the disaffected were 
denounced by the Officers of the Imperial Government appointed 
to investigate them, in terms hardly less emphatic than those 
employed by the disaffected themselves, and, on the faith of 
these representations, the Parliament of Eneland, in the hour 
of triumph, had taken measures for their redress. When 
referring to those grievances the language of the report of the 
Earl of Durham, of Lord Sydenham’s published corres pondance, 
and of the biographer of Lord Metcalfe, is uniform. To 
assume, however, that after the causes had been thus removed 
the effects remained-—to attempt by indirect methods to main- 
tain a system of exelusivism which had been condemned in 
principle, was not less illogical than impolitic. It cast a doubt 
on the sincerity of the Imperial Government, and made it 
appear that the concessions which it had granted were due to 
something else than the sense of right and justice. Moreover, 
to any one accustomed to watch the movements of opinion, it 
was obvious that attempts of this nature could not by any 
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exercise of skill on the part of the Governor, be rendered per- 
manently successful. In communities where the jealousy of 
Imperial interference in local affairs was already so great, a 
special preference by the Governor for one party in the state 
could not fail sooner or later to expose the party so preferred 
10 suspicion, and to weaken its hold on the public mind. 
While on the other hand the fact that any class of politicians 
was the object of his special distrust had a tendency no less 
certain to secure for it an amount of popular sympathy, alto- 
gether disproportioned to its claims on public favor. And as 
suspicions and sympathies of this nature, when prevalent in 
the country and Parliament, were sure to tell on the stability 
of administrations, a Governor adopting this policy, whatever 
his tact and ability, found himself inevitably at cne time sur- 
rounded by Councillors too feeble to aid him,—at another, by 
party leaders, who conceived that they had attained to office 
against his will, and that they were there less as Servants of 
the Crown, than as tribunes of the people, bound to press 
popular opinions and party interests on a reluctant and irres- 
ponsible Executive. I saw enough of the fruits of this policy 
soon after my arrival in the Province, to satisfy me that the 
situation which it created for the Governor was a false one, and 
that the perpetual agitation of the public mind occasioned by it 
was most unfavorable to the material and moral progress of the 
community. 
66. In a despatch which I addressed to Earl Grey early in 
1849, and from which [ am at liberty to quote, as it was pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary papers of the day, I made the 
following remarks in describing the results of the constant 
antagonism between the Executive and the popular branch of 
the Legislature, which bad characterized for many years the 
system of Canadian Administration. “ina society singularly 
democratic in its structure, where diversities of race supplied 
special elements of confusion, and where consequently, it was 
most important, that constituted authority should be respected, 
the moral influence of law and Government was enfeebled by 
the existence of perpetual strife between the powers that ought 
to have afforded each other a mutual support. No state of 
affairs could be imagined less favorable to the extinction of 
national animosities, and to the firm establishment of the gentle 
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and benignant control of those liberal institutions which it is 
England’s pride and privilege to bestow upon her children. 
And I added, ‘I am not without hope that a steady adherence 
to the principles of Constitutional Government and the con- 
tinuance of harmony between the coordinate branches of the 
Legislature, may lead in process of time to the correction of 
those evils.” It is a fact of some importance as justifying the 
hopes expressed in the latter portion of this paragraph, that 
during the present Session of the Provincial Legislature, in- 
tensely exciting questions, such as those of the Clergy Reserves 
and Seigniorial Tenure, should have been settled on terms 
which command very general approval both in and out of Par- 
liament, by an administration enjoying the confidence of the 
Conservative party in the Province. 


67. LT readily admit that the maintenance of the position and 
due influence of the Governor is one of the most critical pro- 
blems that have to be solved in the adaptation of Parliamentary 
Government to the Colonial system, and that it is difficult to 
over estimate the importance which attaches to its satisfactory 
solution. As the Imperial Government and Paliament gra- 
dually withdraw from Legislative interference, and from the 
exercise of patronage in Colonial affairs, the office of Governor 
tends to become, in the most emphatic sense of the term, the 
link which connects the Mother Country and the Colony, and 
his influence the means by which harmony of action between 
the local and Imperial authorities is to be preserved. It is not 
however, in my humble judgment, by evincing an anxious 
desire to stretch to the utmost constitutional principles in his 
favor, but on the contrary, by the frank acceptance of the 
conditions of the Parliamentary system, that this influence can 
be most surely extended and confirmed. Placed by his posi- 
tion above the strife of parties—holding office by a tenure less 
precarious than the Ministers who surround him—having no 
political interest to serve but that of the community, whose 
affairs he is appointed to administer—his opinion cannot fail, 
When all cause for suspicion and jealousy is removed, to have 
great weight in the Colonial Councils, while he is at liberty 
to constitute himself in an especial manner the patron of those 
larger and higher interests, such interests for example as those 
of education, and of moral and material progress in all its 
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branches, which unlike the contests of party unite instead of 
dividing the members of the body politic. The mention of 
such influences as are an appreciable force in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, may provoke a sneer on the part of 
persons who haye no faith in any appeal which is not ad- 
dressed to the lowest motives of human conduct, but those 
who have juster views of our common nature, and who have 
seen influences that are purely moral wielded with judgment, 
will not be disposed to deny to them a high degree of efficacy. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed,) ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 


P. S.—I have just learnt that the Legislative Assembly of 
Nova Scotia has, by a majority of 31 to 10, passed the law 
necessary for giving effect to the fishery and reciprocity Treaty, 
in so far as that Province is concerned—and that the Lieutenant 
Governor has assented to it in Her Majesty’s name. 


Copy of a Despatch from the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
to the Right Honorable Sir John Pakington, Bart. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


Quebec, December 22, 1852. 
Sir, 


I had the honour, with my Despatch No. 82, of the 9th 
September, to transmit two copies of “ Tables of the Trade and 
Navigation of the Province of Canada for 1851,” and I now 
enclose the Blue Book, together with a printed Copy of the 
“ Accounts of the Province,” and of a Report by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works for the same year. These documents 
furnish much gratifying evidence of the progress and prosperity 
of the Colony, and justify the anticipations on this head ex- 
pressed in my Despatch No. 94, of the Ist August, 1851, which 
accompanied the Blue Book of 1850. Lest any misunderstand- 
ing should be occasioned by the want of correspondence between 
the sum stated in this Despatch and the same sums as they ap- 
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pear in the printed returns, it may be well, perhaps, that I should 
mention that in the former they are given in sterling at the real 
exchange of £1 4s. 4d. to the pound sterling, in the latter, for 
the most part in currency. 

2. ‘Phe imports, or principal articles of British and Foreign 
merchandize entered for consumption in Canada during the 
year ending the 5th January, 1852, amounting in value to 
£4,404,409 Os. 3d., on which £606,114 5s. of duty was col- 
lected ; and the goods in warehouse under bond on that day 
were valued at £233,545 15s., subject to £76,660 2s. 3d. of 
duty. 

The corresponding figures for the year preceding were as 
follows :— ) 

Tm ports.. 2. ss cewesseeasse sees, 40,489,466 3. 4 
Duty collected ..4:.'0); ¢ sisisis Vine @ xn ahi ODOO,000 wr BaG 
Goods .warehoused versa coat te 150,709 18 7 
Duties payable: thereon... . 44.1. 49,871 13 6 


Of the imports entered for consumption there were imported 
from Great Britain :— 

In 1851; to the value of. 1.0.0. 302,475,645 (bat 
In 1850, ey cveeeeese) Oto, LOL tonne 

From the United States :— 
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On analyzing the returns for 1851, it would appear that the 
imports classed under the heads of “ Goods paying specific and 
ad valorem Duties,” and “ Free Goods,” are those which show 
the most considerable balance in favour of the United States as 
against Great Britain ; viz :-— 

Ist. “ Goods paying specific and ad valorem duties,” im- 
ported into Canada during 1851 :— 

From Great Britain to the value of.. £ 70,957 18 6 
Prony United: States...:.' eens on 407,360 12 10 
2ndly. “ Free Goods” imported into Canada during 1851 :— 
Brom Great Britain, ...\ 0. sores .a ue, LOMA mend 
Fron: UnitedtStates. ... eee 284,389 16 1 

The former class of goods comprises, among other articles, 
many of foreign origin, such as tea, sugar, coffee, which are 
introduced through the United States, but are not the produce of 
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the country ; for it may be proper to mention that goods are 
classed as imports from the country where they are purchased, 
and consequently, when introduced from the United States, are 
entered as imports from that country, unless they pass through 
itin bond, ‘The latter includes books, coin and bullion, raul a 
considerable quantity of wheat. It is a fact of some interest as 
bearing on the subject of reciprocal freedom of trade between 
Canada and the United Siates, that solarge a quantity of wheat 
should have been imported Hern that country into Canada during 
the year 1851. 

3. Before 1 dismiss the subject of imports, it may be well 
that { should invite your attention to the evidence which these 
returns furnish of the extent to which, in certain departments, 
the manufactures of the United States have obtained a footing 
in the Canadian markets. They derive, no doubt, some ad- 
vantage from contiguity ; but i am disposed to believe, from all 
that I can learn on the subject, that their British rivals would 
keep their ground against them more effectually if they evinced 
equal zeal in acquiring a knowledge of the wants and tastes 
their customers. 

During the year 1851, there were imported into Canada, of 
cotton inanufactures, to the value of :— 
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IRON AND HARDWARE. 
From Great Britain...... .......- 260,467 14 5 
From the United States........... 116,969 14 9 

Nevertheless, the imports from Great Britain into Canada 
for the year 1851 were valued, as I have already stated, at 
£2,475,643 14s. Td., being at the rate of about £1 6s. per head 
on the total population. 

4. The exports of articles of Canadian produce and manutfac- 
ture during the year ending the sth January, 1852, are valued 
in this return at £2,663, 983 14s, 2d.,as ¢ neainal node, 885 Is. 
Id., exported aie ine year which ended on the 5th January, 
1851. ‘These amounts fall very far short of the computed value 


of the imports during the corresponding term. his 4 is, how-. 


ever, a constantly recurring characteristic of the ata trade 
returns made up in the Province, as appears from the following 
table, yee comprises a ee of ten years. 
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ne IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

Le Sd. L gras 
1842 | 2127 GAB 0. 8: 29h 213. Sai) The value of exports 
1843 | 1,990,115 3 11 | 1,817,958 14 3|| for these years is 
1844 | 3,559, 18 16. 10.)1,680,950, 6.7.04 [ees eo 
1845 | 3,444,925 6 8 /2,084,930 6 91) Oe ine from ths 
1846 | 3,711,633 515 6 1,965,004 9 9 | inland Bone Revie 
1847 : 2°966,870 15 0 !2,203,054 3 8)! been furnished. 
1845 | 2,628,584 17 11 | 2,302,830 17 6 
1849 | 2,469,130 6 9 /2,193,078 0 3 | 
1850 | 3,489,466 3 5 /2,457,886 1 2 
1851 | 4,404,409 0 2 | 2,663,983 14 4 | 


Considerable sums are no doubt annually drawn on Great 
Britain, and expended in this Province, both on account of the 
Commissariat and of individuals who have incomes in England. 
It is probable also that a portion of the produce of the loans 
obtained in England for Public Works in the Province may 
contribute to swell the amount of the annual imports. It may, 
_moreover, very reasonably be conjectured that the lowest valua- 

tion is placed by expor ters upon articles which are destined, as 

is the case with an annually increasing proportion of the ex- 
ports of Canada, for markets where they are subject to ad 
valorem duties. 
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5. The articles which figure most largely on the list of Ca- 

nadian exports are :— 

Ist. Products of the forest. _ 

2d. Agricaltural products, the latter being subdivided, in 
these returns into, 

a. Animals and their products, 
b. Vegetable food. 
. Other agriculiural products. 

The following statement gives the value as reported of the 
exports of these articles in the years 1850 and 1851 respec- 
tively :-— 

PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 

In 1850. . In 1851. 
ES AE Onli sald hen. 9O 7) 19 & 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

In 1850. In 1851. 
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These figures would seem to indicate that at this period the 
exports of the products of the forest and of agricultural products 
are nearly balanced in respect of value, the advantage being 
still, however, with the former class at products. With refer-. 
ence to this a , it may perhaps be well that J should men- 
tion that since the reduction of the duties which operated as a 
protection to Canadian timber inthe British market, the exports 
of red pine have considerably declined, while eee of white 
pine have increased. This cette. has led the Govern- 
ment to resolve this year to reduce the tax levied on red pine 
timber cut on the public lands, so as to equalize it to that 
levied on white pine. Over and above these more considerable 
exports, it would appear from the official returns that there 
were exported from Canada during the year 1851— 

Products of the seas to the value of...£51,225 5 6 
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6. Further evidence of the growth of the trade and resources 
of the colony is furnished in the progressive increase in the. 
revenue derived from tolls on the provincial canals, as indicated 
by the following return : 

CANAL TOLLS. 
Years. Gross receipts. Net revenue. 
1845 0. HP ES 4 eS veer OU coum 
E849 PO BOLO oo ow, Dose ane 
1850 1020s PS 540500: Se Sa AOR OO mar 
TSS1) eS 62,640 9 B89. O27 oi ae 

A still more striking result is obtained if the total movement 
of property in goods, wares and merchandize, on the principal 
canals, namely, the Welland, St. Lawrence and Chambly, in 
each of these years respectively, be compared. 
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Tous. Welland. St. Lawrence. Chambly. 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1848 307,6113 164,267 © 18,835 
1849 351,5962 | 213,153 | 77,216 
1850 339,500 288, 1034 109,0402 
1851 691,6274 450,4003 110,7202 


4. It may probably be convenient that 1 should endeavour at 
this stage of my report to furnish as briefly as possible some 
information with respect to those public works which are now 
beginning to be. productive, and in the execution of which the 
debt of the Province has mainly been incurred ; in order, hows 
ever, to render my observations on this head intelligible, it is 
necessary that] should premise, that before 1849, independently 
of the sums expended on works of great magnitude and _pro- 
vincial interest, such as the above mentioned canals, the legis- . 
‘lature of the Province had been in the habit of annually 
appropriating amounts more or less considerable in aid of 
minor local works, such as roads and bridges. These works 
were rarely reniunerative while in the hands of the Government, 
and the system was on other accounts objectionable. It was 
therefore wisely determined in that year to discontinue it, and 
an Act (12 Vict. c, 5,) was passed, authorizing the Government 
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to take steps for the transfer, on such terms and conditions as 
might be agreed on, to municipalities, local corporations, or 
companies, of such works: of this class. as were then in the 


hands of the provincial authorities. 


8. The total cost up to the Ist January, 1852, of the public 
works of Canada, under charge of the department of public 
works, classed as productive, and not affecied by the resolution 
to which I have referred, amounted to £2,884,234, Is. Id., 
and the net revenue derived therefrom in the year 1851 was 
£48,278 Os. 10d., being under two per cent. on the outlay. 
The revenue ees thie source, however, as I have already 
observed, is progressively increasing; and it is moreover 
obvious that the direct income accxuing from such works is by 
no means an adequate representation of their value to the Pro- 
vinee. 

9. Asillustrative of this point, I may observe that the St. 
Lawrence and Welland Canals complete a continuous inland 
navigation to Chicago on Lake Michigan, a distance of 1,537 
miles from tide water at Quebec.. The length of canal in this 
navigation is 68} miles, with 550% feet in lockages. These 
canals are not all ofthe same dimensions, but properly con- 
structed vessels conveying 4,000 barrels of flour, or from 350 to 
400 tons of freight, can pass through them. ‘he Erie Canal 
in the State of New York, which is the great rival water route 
from the west, is 363 miles in length, with 688 feet of lockages, 
and is not capable of transporting barges of more than seventy- 
five tons burthen. The Chambly Canal isa work of smaller 
dimensions, connecting Lake Champlain with the river 
Richelieu, which flows into the St.\Lawrence at Sorel. The 
traffic on this canal increased, as | have shown, rapidly up to 
the cormmencement of the year 1552; since hiak period it 
has suffered from the competition of an adjoining railway. A 
strong feeling exists in certain quarters in favour of the con- 
struction of a ship canal, ona scale at least equal to that of the 
St. Lawrence canals, from some point on the southern bank of 
St. Lawrence opposite Montreal to Lake Champlain; and the 
project of a similar work on the Sault St. Marie, to connect 
Lakes Huron and Superior, is also pressed by many persons. 
The Government has not, however, yet engage: in either of 
these undertakings. 
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10. The increase which has taken place within the last few 
years in the movement of produce on these inland. waters does 
not, however, it may be proper to remark, appear to have been 
met by a penta te increase in the ce of the seaports. 
The following is a statement of the number and tonnage of 
vessels from sea which entered inwards and outwards at the 
ports of Quebee and Montreal, in each of the six years pre- 


ceding 1852 : 


Ships. Tonnage. 
1845 *6e@ 6686 1,699 hae @ 6 @e 623, 389 
1845 ee @ &© & 1,698 soon eee + 623, 791 


PSA Seo TR ee OW igo 
148! MOORE le Le Le gy 
1849) Jdsu ooReBBN Oke Ae Oe aT 
1 BBO Vala, Alwar aa ATER uel “Ulan 
105 Pk eh eeae eau ETE OF 


During the earlier years of this series, while the Canada 
Corn Act of 1843 was in operation, an impulse was given to 
the trade of Quebee and Montreal by the preference accorded 
in the markets of Great Britain to produce conveyed by the 
route of the St. Lawrence. Since that preference has been 
withdrawn, the facilities afforded by the Government of the 
United States for the transportation in bond of Canadian 
imports and exports s through its territory, and the multiplication 
of railways connecting the sonthern bank of the St. Lawrence 
with different points on the coast, have diverted a portion of 
the trade of that river from the Canadian seaports to those of 
the United States.. As this is, however, a pont of considerable 
importance to the interests of the lower province especiaily, 
may be well to look into it more elosely with the view of 
inquiring whether there be any thing in the nature of the route 
itself, or in the nature of the trade, which places the route of 
the St. Lawrence at a disadvantage in competing with others 
for the trade of the great west. | 

11. The inland navigation of the St. Lawrence route shares 
with the Erie Canal the inconvenience of being closed daring 
about five months of the year, with this aggravation, however, 
that its seaport is subject to the same drawback. In all other 
respects, whether as regards size and shortness of canals, free- 
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dom from shipment, rapidity of transport, or the capacity for 
doing extensive business, it has unquestionable advantages 
over its rival. 

12. Again, maps on Mereator’s projection, and the fact that 
indifferent ships, recklessly navigated, have not unfrequently 
been employed in the timber trade, have contributed to produce 
an exaggerated popular impression with respect to the length 
and the perils of ihe ocean route of the St, Lawrence. It is not 
sufficiently known, as regards the former point, that the sailing 
distance from Liverpool to Quebec is, if the Straits of Belleisle 
be taken, some 400 miles, and, if the southern course be pre- 
ferred, frorn 100 to 200 miles shorter than that from Liverpool to 
New-York ; and that, as respects the latter, the ocean route 
of the St. Lawrence is by no means peculiarly hazardous to 
well-found ships, navigated by officers who are inoroughly 
acquainted with it, while it is especially adapied to screw or 
paddle steamships, from the circumstance that a considerable 
portion of the passage from one continent to the other is in 
smooth water. ‘These remarks respecting the route would not 
be complete if [ were to omit to add, that the Acts recently 
passed by the local legislatur: to encourage steam communica- 
tion between Liverpool and Quebec, and to connect Quebec 
and Montreal by railway with seaports open during the winter, 
will tend materially to develope tts capabilities. 

13. There are some circumstances, however, arising out of 
the nature of the trade itself, which call for notice in this state- 
ment, inasmuch as the competency of the St. Lawrence route 
to maintain a successful rivalry in the transport of goods and. 
passengers with other competing routes from the west is affected 
by them. ‘Timber, as | have already remarked, still constitutes 
the principal article of export from Canada ; and all the timber 
destined for Europe is shipped either at Quebec, to which point 
it is conveyed in raits from the upper country, or at points 
lower down the river. Now, timber is an article of great bulk 
in proportion to vaiue, anid this circumstance has an effect on 
the shipping trade of the port, W hich the following return may 
gerve to illustrate, showing, as it does, that while all the ships 
that sailed from Quebee in 1852 left it with cargoes, more than 


half of those which entered inwards were in pallast. 
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StaremMent showing the Number and Tonnage of Vessels en- 
tered Inwards and Outwards at the Port of Quebec in 1852, 
with Cargoes or in Ballast. 


INWARDS, : | 


Ships. Tons, 
With: Gargoes:.. ii<dientea seer OUD 224,525 | 
Tnsballact jes hits, « egeegtt aya ae 280,599 . 
OUTWARDS. | 
Wath Gargoes..:...c uth meena eo 518,580 
Tivballast:ss iss ts cetmp heat Oe. None. 


It is more than probable, therefore, that so long as Timber | 
continues to be shipped extensively at Quebec, freights out- 
wards will have a tendency to rule higher at this port than at 
others, where the trade inwards and outwards is more nearly 
balanced in respect of bulk. 

14. The same circumstances, however, which contribute to | 
raise outward freights serve to enhance the advantages of the 
route of the St. Lawrence as a channel for traftic inwards. The 
admirable and capacious system of inland navigation extending 
from Quebec for upwards of 1,500 miles into the interior of the 
continent, and the certainty of obtaining outward freights, are 
calculated to cause a preference to be given to this over rival 
routes for the transport of heavy goods suchas salt and iron, and 
of immigrants destined for the vast regions bordering on the 
great lakes. ‘These advantages are not yet generally known, 
nor have they been appreciated as highly as they deserve. The 
following return gives the number of immigrants who arrived 
at the ports of Quebec and New York respectively in each of 
the four last years : : 

Years. Quebec, New York. 
1849.....+. 38,494 220,603 
DOO a wires, ey BOR 212,796 
BD a sites ee 4-07 © 289,601 
Toe are cant 0a Med 234,258 up to Ist November. 

Although there is no increase in the gross amount of immi- 
gration to Quebec during the current year, it is an interesting 
fact that it comprises an unusually large proportion (7,256) of 
foreign emigrants, who could have been attracted to this port 
only by the superiority of the route. I am also informed that 


ee ee a el ee ee ee 
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during the course of the past season many vessels which con- 
veyed emigrants to New York from Europe have come from 
that port in ballast to the St. Lawrence in search of outward 
freights. 

15. To complete this subject, I append a return showing the 
number and tonnage of vessels built at Quebec in each of ten 
years ending with 1852. 

No. of Vessels. Tons. No. of Vessels, Tons. 
1843... 48 13,785 Rey! MMe ne 1208 
1844.... 48 5,046 1849 yee, asd 24,396 
oigeee DO, '¢ 20,147 ert Une fF 30,387 
S46.... 40 19,764 PSO Leiiee p00 41,505 
tot... 70 57,176 1852.... 42 27,556 

Few ports offer such facilities for ship building as Quebec, 
all materials employed in the construction of vessels being 
cheap, labour, during the winter months at least, abundant 
and procurable at moderate rates, and outward freight at ail 
times secured. ‘The principal drawback attendingy the exten- 
sion of the business is the increased temptation to desert from 
ships entering the port, occasioned by the demand ior seamen 
to man new ships.  Desertion prevails at Quebec to an extent 
that is much complained of. The subject is now under the 
consideration of the Government, with a view to the adoption 
of some remedial measure. A naval school is also about to be 
established, in the hope that it may indoctrinate some of the 
native youth with a taste for seafaring pursuits. 

16. Before 1 pass on to other topics, it may perhaps be advis- 


able that | should say a few words with respect to the pecuniary 


responsibilities which the Province is assuming in connexion 
with the great railway enterprises now in progress or prospect 
within it, At the time when the resolution respecting local 
works to which I have already referred was adopted by the 
Governmeni, it was urged with much force and justice, that the 
objections which unquestionably existed to the extension of 
public aid to undertakings of that class did not apply to works 
of great magnitude, to which an interest, provincial rather than 
local, attached, and which weve, moreover, in the then circam- 
stances of the Province, clearly beyond the reach of private 
enterprize. Within this category, lines of railway of consider- 
able length, linking together districts of the Province remote 
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ie each other, and calculated materially to benefit its general 


trade, were hel dl to fall. It was accordingly concluded that aid 
from ae funds or credit of the Province might, under proper 
conditions and restrictions, be afforded to eee undertakings, 
without any departure from the salutary principle which had 
been adopied in the case of local works generally. It was re- 
solved, however, that in administering such aid, the pecuniary 
interests of the Province should be more carefully protected 
than they had been in respect of advances previously made for 
local works. The Provincial Act, 12 Vict. c. 29 (passed in 

1848) was framed on the principle thatthe sums advanced on 

the credit of the Province in furtherance of undertakings of this 

class should in no case exceed one haif of the amount actually 
expended on the work, and that the whole resources and pro- 
perty of ihe companies should be pledged for their redemption, 
and for the payment of interest upon them. In all the railway 
enterprizes s undertaken since that period, where publie aid has 
been given, this principle has been substanitally agreed to. 

op hese comprise :— 

Ist. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway, running from the 
St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, to the frontier line, where 
it joins an Armnerican railway, which will extend, when 
compieted, to Portland, in the State of Maine; length, 
126 miles. 

2nd. The Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Railway, running from 
‘Toronto to Lake Haren; length, 90 miles. 

3rd. Great Westein, from Hamilion to Windsor ; 228 miles. 

4th. Quebee and Richmond ; 100 miles. 

5th. Main Trank from Totbhto to Montreal ; 380 miles, 

6th. Quebee and Trois-Pistoles, on the eer to the lower Pro- 
vinces; 160 miles. The construction of the two last men- 
tioned lines is provided forin Acts passed during the 
present session of the Provincial Parliament. 

(7, That the increased facilities afforded by these and other 
measures to the internal and external trade of the Province are 
called for by the growth of its population and resources is ap- 
parent from the returns of the census for the year 1851, which 
are herewith transmitted. These returns state the total popu- 
lation of the Province at 1,842,3 265 5 890,251 for Lower Canada, 
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952,004 for Upper Canada. In Lower Canada, 94,449 persons 
occupy lands, having under cultivation 3 3,605,517 acres, or 
eye} arpents, which is the common measure of sa in Lower 
Canada, and contains about six sevenths of an acre. In Upper 
Canada, $9,660 persons occupy lands, having under cultivation 
3,697,724 acres. In certain agricultural preducts, such as fax 
and hemp and mapie sugar, es well as in some domestic 
manufactures, as fulled cloth wh linen, the returns from Lower 
Canada exceed those from Upper Canada ; but the preduce of 
wheat and of agricultural products generally is much more 
considerable in the upper than the lower Province. 

18. The full import of these. statistical results cannot, how- 
ever, be apprehended unless a coniparison be instituted between 
them and similar returns made up at former periods. As the 
censuses of the Province which have been etlected at difierent 
times, have been taken under different systems, and with vary- 
ing degrees of correctness, if is not aes to draw from such 
a comparison inferences which can be considered rigorously 
exact. Suflicient accuracy may, however, be attained for prac- 
tical purposes, and ample proof given that the Province is ad- 

) vancing at a rate of progress which is highly satisfactory. 

: 19. To begin then with the subject of Bue ao At the 

| period of the ‘stitrender of the country to Great Britain its popu- 
lation was estimated at from 60,000 to 65,000. The population 
was Freach or Freach Gectian! and was chiefiy located in 
that part of the Province now called Lower Canada. It has 
received since that period no accessions by immigration; on 
the contrary, the passion for moving westward, which pi retenit 
so universally in North America, has afrected the French Ca- 
nadians to some extent, and considerable numbers are scattered 
over other parts of the continent. Nevertheless the census of 
1851 gives 665,5 298 as the actual number of the French Cana- 
dian fe ilation of Lower Canada, besides 26,417 resident in 
the upper Province. Exhibiting thus an increase from natural 
causes alone of upwards of 1,000 per cent. in ninety years. By 
the side of this population has grown up another, arnounting, 
in 1851, to 220,733, composed ae immigrants from ou at Britain 
and ae countries, and of Canadians not of French origin ; 
making the whole population of this section of the Province 


890,261. 
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20. The progress of Upper Canada in respect of population 
has been still more remarkable. In the year 1791, the date of 
the Constitutional Act, it amounted to... 50,600 

Int 18 Dba teil eee ale te CUO 

7 LB24. lei aisthieieeke douse pes MULCH Uo 

. [832 \ sie leiel, Ne leparbie gs «ele eetelw POO LON 
1842. ive sdheled lions vsunted86,008 

1S51 ais. Haemelae sere ie ear yuu 

21. In the absence of systematic local assessments in Lower 
Canada (for the power of assessment given to Municipalities by 
recent Acts is but partially exercised, and the compulsory as- 
sessments for the support of common schcols are not yet uni- 
versally enforced), it is difficult to obtain direct proof of the 
growth in wealth of that section of the Province. In Upper 

. Canada also, the changes which have taken place from time to 
time in the mode of levying assessments and of valuing assess- 
able property, render the evidence furnished thereby with respect 
to this point less conclusive than it would otherwise have been. 
Enough, however, may be gathered from the assessment rolls 
to warrant the belief that the growth of wealth in Upper Cana- 
da, of late years, more especially, has not been less remarkable 
than that of population. | 

22. The first Act for laying and collecting local assessments 
in Upper Canada was passed in 1793. It divided the popula- 
tion for purposes of assessment into eight classes, according to 
property, excepting from assessment altogether all whose pro- 
perty was worth less than £50 currency. The highest class 
under this Act included persons with £400 currency and up- 
wards, who were taxed by it at the rate of £1 currency a year. 
A further Act was pas:ed in the following year, adding two 
classes to the top of the scale, and including in an “ upper list” 
all persons believed to be possessed of real or personal property, 
goods, or effects above the value of £590 er rrency. 

23. On the allegation that “the present mode of laying as- 
sessments had been found inconvenient,” an Act was passed in 
1893 defining “rateable property,” and subjecting each descrip- 
tion thereof to a fixed and uniform valuation. Under this Act 
cultivated land was valued at £1 currency an acre; uncul- 
tivated at Is. currencye A second Act on the same subject, 
which passed in 1807, raised the value of uncultivated land for 
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purposes of assessment to 2s. currency ; anda third, passed in 
1809, rated it at 4s. currency per acre. Assessments were levied 
under the valuation fixed by this last mentioned Act until 
the year 1851; but in 1849 the Board of Registration and 
Statistics report that the best information they have been able 
io procure afier very extensive enquiry leads them to the con- 
clusion that cultivated land in Upper Canada in the rural 
districts may be valued on the average at £3 10s. 10d. .cur- 
rency, per acre ; uncultivated, at £1 9s. 2d. curtency. Posi- 
tive inferences respecting the relative value of property at 
different epochs are not probably deducible from these data, 
but they are interesting in many points of view, and especially 
so as showing at how early a period the salutary practice of 
local self-taxation for local objects obtained a place among the 
customs of Upper Canada. 

- 24. Another view of the assessment rolls throws further light 
on the question of the growth of wealth in the community. 
The first returns of the assessable property of Upper Canada, 


as taken under the Act of 1819, which I have been able to: 


procure, are those of 1825. Its total amount is estimated in 
that year 
at £1,854,965 5 0 
LAAN SBDd caiteee dase w tat 2AOTOls 14:8 
Vt 1665+ vie eh vu AOR. Ati osd,189,862 14 11 
In 1840... 60.0.5 at» 4,608,843 12 0 
IRB 46 ace Vee ears at 6,393,630 16° 0 
Another Act (13 & 14 Vict., cap. 67,) was passed in 1850, 
requiring the municipal authorities to assess property at its 
real value, and rendering certain descriptions of personal pro- 
perty rateable, which were previously exempted from assess- 
ment. J have obtained statements which, although not strictly 
official, are, I believe, tolerably correct, of the amounis of the 
two valuations (those, namely, for 1851 and 1552), which have 
already taken place under the Act, and | find them to be as 
follows :-— | 
Total value of assessable property in Upper Canada in the 
year— 
UR SItia ke. enue lwineare eae tone eat O 
TSG Bila cress euitieie <afilnad O95; 984) eee S 
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In order to arrive at the real value, it is believed that 20 per 
cent. at least ought to be added te these arnounts. 

25. The census of the United States for 1850, the last that 
has been taken, exbibits a greater amount of property in pro- 
portion to “ rae population ; 2? the numbers of the latter being 
stated at 20,089,909, and the assessed value of real and _per- 
sonal estate at 6,010,207,309 dollars, about £1,210,000,000, to 
which sum 20.per cent. is added to obtain the real value. It 
is to be observed, however, in the first place, that valuation 
according to a ca value has been longer customary in the 
United States than in Canada, and is consequently, it may be 
presumed, more stringently carried out in the former country 
than in the latter; and in the second, that the labouring class 
in the southern states, amounting to 3,179,589 souls, ineleaa 
of contributing to swell the aggregate ef i er are cast 
as chattels into the scale of on. property. Some other 
interesting points of comparison between the progress of the 
United eye and Canada present themselves on a review of 
the census returns. 

Total free population of the United States— 

In UBAGG A wie’! s aelute essere, 9:5 ele eer 
Tay, UB 50 cove si6 Cel gate s'eia se eve a UO 
Increase 37.77 per cent. 

Total slave population of the United States— 

Fin TB 4 Ose in: site: pveceialeneten (6.4: €/0,1)p ers Ones as 
Li SOO eo. e Vs 0 sia cichareieualyiomn el yuan og 
Increase 27.81 per cent. 

Total population of Canada— 

TH UOAL . aiaics\ehe ahs aoe Sareea ste Mit En ena ee 
DBO ie ies Sete emiause ite ala lt Mis drecseber es 
Increase 59.34 per cent. 

Total population of Upper Canada— 

By VLBA De se: 5/as5 fo, shea eaeetee telat 465,357 
TRUBS 56:55). inte ee 952,004 
Increase 104.57 per cent. 

Wheat crop, ee Canada—- 

Bushels. To each inhabitant. 
In ta eis. DOS EOI We Ga a 6.60 
Em ASAT Ue yee CSS i Sele i Rad es 
En 18514 Sis'06) 125692852 gics wid eS 
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nearly quadrupling itself in ten years. 
Wheat crop, Lower Canada— 


Minots. To each inhabitant. 
Heiss. Su 942.835 hehe 1.36 
In 1851. ses as 3,073,668 eseeene 3.46 


The minot is about one-twelfth more than the bushel. 
Wheat crop, United States— 
Bushels. To each inhabitant. 
0 te UR a 100,479,150 0.3.02. 4.53 
Value of imports of British goods into Canada— 
British Imports. Population, 
In 1851 .. £2,475,643'14 7 .. 1,842,265 
About £1 Gs. per bead. 

Value of imports of British goods into the United States— 

| British Imports. Population. 
In 1950 .. 75,159,424 dollars .. 23,246,501 
About 13s. per head. 

The British imports into the United States increased in 1851 
to 93,847,886 dollars, making about 16s. per head on the 
estimated population. 

26. To return, however, for a moment from this digression 
to the point more immediately in hand, namely, the assessable 
property of Upper Canada (and in doing so I fee] bound to say 
that 1 do not think much reliance should be placed on com- 
parative statements such as those presented above, inasmuch 
as the data on which valuations and estimates are made in 
different countries are not always uniform), it is important to 
ascertain what amount of indebtedness for municipal purposes 
attaches to this property. The best information which T am 
able to obtain on this point leads me to believe that it does not 
at present exceed in all £572,115 12s. 4d. Very stringent 
provisions for the protection of creditors of municipalities, and 
for regulating and restricting the power of these bodies in the 
creation of debt, weve contained in an Act (12 Vict. cap. 81), 
passed in 1849. The Act of this Session which provides for 
the establishment of a Municipal Loan Fund for Upper Canada, 
(16 Vict. cap. 22,) has the same object in view. It is hoped 
that by these means, while the credit of the municipal bodies 
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in Upper Canada is placed on an unexceptionable basis, and 
made available for legitimate purposes, any tendency in par- 
ticular localities towards incurring imprudent or excessive 
liabilities may be kept in check. 

97, While such is the condition of thé province in respect of 
material prosperity, its moral and intellectual interests are not 
neglected ; independently of the Clergy Reserves—of the tithe 
levied in Lower Canada from the Roman Catholic population 
for Roman Catholic purposes—and of various endowments and 
special grants for collegiate institutions, normal schools, and 
other objects of a like character in both sections of the province, 
the sum of £41,095 17s. 10d. is set apart annually from the 
public funds for the support of common schools, and divided 
between Upper and Lower Canada in proportion to their 
respective population. Each school municipality, in order to 
entitle it to obtain the share of this fund allotted to it, is bound 
to raise by local taxation at least an equal sum. In Upper 
Canada the sums thus raised greatly exceed the required 
minimum. The Returns for 1851 show that in that section of 
the province there were in that year 3,001 common schools in 
operation, attended by 168,159 pupils, and that the total sum 
available for teachers’ salaries, and for the erection and repair 
of school-houses, was £98,226 15s. 7d., of which sum 
£20,547 18s. lid. was parliamentary grant, the remainder 
being raised by local assessment and rate bills imposed by 
school trustees. In Lower Canada, where direct taxation 1s 
especially distasteful, the levy of a local rate was made com- 


pulsory, and attended for a time with some difficulty. The. . 


people in this part of the province are, however, becoming 
generally reconciled to a tax from which they derive so palpable 
a benefit, and the common school system is making satisfactory 
progress among them likewise. 

28. The separation between ecclesiastical and civil affairs 
in this province is so complete, and the number of denomina- 
tions in Upper Canada so considerable, that it is difficult to 
furnish precise information with respect to the amount of the 
provision for the religious wants of the community. The fol- 
lowing statement is, I believe, tolerably accurate :— 

Dioceses of the Church of England, three ; clergy, 242 ; popu- 
lation, 268,592. 
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Dioceses of the Church of Rome, seven ; clergy, 543 ; 
lation, 914,561. 


Clergy of all denominations in Lower Canada, 641 ; popula- 
tion, 892,261. Upper Canada, 869 ; population, 952,004, 


> Pope 


On this and many other points much mteresting information 


Is viven in the excellent lectures on the Srowth and prospects 


of Canada, by the Rev. Mr. Lillie, a copy of which I had the 


honour of transmitting to you in my Despatch No. 395, of the 

a oJ ry Gola | ea i r - a rat La - . 
loth April. The following is a statement of the appropriation 
of the Clergy Reserve Funds in 183) :— 


\ 


Church of England, Upper Canada, £10,394 5s. 11d. 

Church of England, Lower Canada, £1,786 15s. 

Church of Scotland, Upper eonney £5,847 16s. 7d. 

Church of Scotland, Lower Canada, £893 7s. 5d. 

United Synod ‘of the Presbyterian Church, Upper Canada. 
LAG4 18s. 4d. 


Roman Catholic Church, Upper Canada, £1,369 17s. 3d. 

Wesleyan Methodist, Upper Canada, £639 5s. 

29. As very exaggerated impressions prevail generally with 
respect to the severity of the climate of Canada, it might not 
be amiss that I should in this place call attention to the fact 
that, although the annual range of the thermometer is andoubt- 
edly very considerable in the eastern districts of the province,. 
the great lakes, which cover in the aggregate an area of 91,860 
square miles, materially temper the extremes of heat and cold 
in the western parts, and increase the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, rendering the climate especially favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of the cereals. 

The following is a table of the mean maximum and mean 
minimum temperatures, with the range of the different months 
in the year, as observed at Toronto, in Her Majesty’s observa- 
tory. The mean being eleven years from 1540 to 1850, both 


melusive. 


Or 


f 


| ' ane 
| Mean. |Maximom.}| Minimum. 


[ATR aF,. Se enirettr PEAS, ern 
UPATETGRENT in Wie cele) se Dives | 94°67 45°53 A-Al 
February...--+-+6+.-|. 2414 | 46°35 4-27 
March eseve--seeeess| 90:83 || 53:31 P59 ut -02 - 
RH cn oss ns y's “iene ee yee elie 17-96 53-48 
May. ..--ee cece creer! 51:84 16°76 25°32 47°94 
Pease a! cdc hese 4 aos ace. orice | So Se davan zee Qn 40°72 
PRY Se ce ee tis k yt eau 66°34 §8-11 AA-O5 44-06 
AUQZUSL. . 65 cece coon! 65°76 | 83°35 45°02 38-95 
Septermber......e8 e+. S711 | 80-19 29-7 | 42°19 
Gotoher 22), 2 os ae Si o0°19 22-47 44-20 
DWV TAS iss sale! ccae je eet 36°57 57°03 13°32 | 42-69 
Mecenisel isa». vce wie tao A525 a.59 | 46-27 

Pc 


Aunual mean, 44°39. 

The climate of Toronto is greatly more temperate than that of 
other places in the same latitude which are situated to the east 
or west of the great lakes, and at a distance which removes 
them from their influence. A very useful pamphlet has been 
published on this sabject by Mr. Henry Youle Hind, mathema- 
tical masicr, and lecturer in chemistry and natural philosophy 
at the Provincial Normal School, at Toronto, under the title 
of “ A Comparative View of the Climate of Western Canada‘ 
considered in relation to its Inflaence upon Agriculture.” 

80. As the Post Office exercises no mean influence on the 
social and intellectual interests of a community, [ will close 
my report with a few remarks on the condition of that depart- 
ment, which was transferred te the control of the Provincial 
Authorities in the month of April, 1851. At the period of the 
transfer an uniform rate of 2d. currency (about 2}d.) the half 
ounce was substituted for the rates, varying according to dis- 
tance, which were previously levied, ‘and which amounted on 
the average to 9d. currency (about 7]d.) the half ounce on all 
letters passing through the oflice. The returns of the depart- 
ment show that in the year ending 5th April, 1852, 2,931,379 
miles were travelled by the mail—an increase of 444,360 miles 
over the preceding year, and that 243 new Post Ofhces were 
added to the establishment. The gross postage revenue for the 


first year of reduced postage was £59,004 lis, 10d., that of 
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the preceding year having been £77,097 10s. 8d. It fell short 
of the expenditure by £9 1,362 Os. Ild.; but it is estimated that 
a sum of £3,287 13s. 5d. will cover the deficiency for the 
ecnrreni year. 

ai. The condition of the Indians of Canada calls for a passing 
notice in this report. The HATS tas and Government of the 


Province have always been kindly disposed to them. ‘They 
have readily, as circumstances required it, passed laws for their 


protection ; a 


of violence and 


they have not had recourse to those measures 
fraud which have been adopted elsewhere in 
order to force them to recede before the advance of the white 
man. The Indians of the upper province, however, such of 
them atleast as occupied the settled parts, are in many respects 
more favorably situated than those of the lower. They have 
always been heid to possess certain territorial rights, which as 
population and settlement have progressed have been made the 
subject of negociation. | 
In return for their formal cession of alias to the Crown, they 

have received compensation in the shape of annuities, and been 
permitted to retain fitting tracts lor their own occupation, or for 
sale for their benefit. The [Indians of the lower Ao on the 
contrary, have no funds mane or two seigniories of little value 
excepted) save the annua! presents which they oave to the bounty 
of the British Government. Asa partial remedy for this evil, 
the Provincial Parliament in the year 1851 passed an Act (14 
and 15 Vict. cap. 106), setting apart for their use some consi- 
derable tracts of land, and a sum of £521 18s. 41d., per annum. 
In Upper Canada the Indians inhabiting the settled districts are 

estimated in round 1 numbers at about 7,509 ; those inhabiting the 
unsettled districts at about 3 ‘000. in L ower Canada the corres 
ponding classes may be stat a at 3,590 and 2,000 respectively. 
The numbe?s in the unsett tiled districts cannot be very precisely 
ascertained, and it is to be feared they are diminishing. The 
Indian population in the settled districts seems on the whole to 
be qipionary, or perhaps somewhat advancing. ‘They are also 
making in different degrees some progress in civilization. [ 
am in ener that the fad ustrial Schools for the young, to which 
I called Earl Grey’s attention in my Despatch to his Lordship 
No. 19, of the 31st January, 1849, may prove of essential ser- 
vice in this respect. 

5* 
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32. Before bringing this report to an end, I think it right to 
offer a few remarks on the subject of the Provincial Debt, Ex- 
- penditure and Income. 

That portion of the Public Debt of the Province which has 
been incurred in the execution of works of a productive cha- 
racter, which the Government proposes to yetain in its hands, 
amounts, as | have already shown, to £2,834,234 1s. 1d., 
£1,500,000 of this amount was raised with the guarantee of the 
British Government, and bears interest at four per cent. At 
the close of 1851 the stock held on account of the sinking fund 
for the redemption of this loan, as appears from Earl Grey’s 
despatch to me, No. 682, of the 22nd January, 1852, was 
£119,884 Os. 10d.; since which period further sums, amount- 
ing to £180,000, have been paid into this account, - The re- 
maining debt of the Province amounts to £890,666 2s. 6d., 
and is partly represented by the local works which, im pursu- 
ance of the policy adopted m 1849, are being gradually dis- 
posed of; making the total amount of the Provincial Debt 
£3,659,146 15s. ld. Over and above this debt are the liabilities 
which the Province has incurred and is still ineurring for the 
promotion of certain railway undertakings, I have, however, 
already stated the conditions on which these advances are 
made. It is by no means probable that they will ever entail 
any chargeron the Provincial Treasury. 7 

The total expenditure of the Province for the year 1851 
amounted to £521,643 11s. 2d., including—— 


Interest on Public Debt...... £183,749 7 0 
Sinking Fund. .ie.o.. 4 9) | 60,000 0. 0 
Expenses of the Legislature.. 39,128 15 4 
Educatione: |: si). saeememeumee DAU pa ae 
Agricultural Societies....... 10,617 4 2 
Hospitale 6 da ce tor sere fer HO wave 
Indian Annuities...» soe s:«js- G.ditogies 0 


Leaving for administrative expenditure, properly so called, 
comprising the cost of the civil government, administration of 
justice, penitentiary, militia, pensions, and a variety, of other 
miscellaneous charges, £152,946 18s. id., about Is. 8d. per 
head on the population, an amount which cannot be considered 
excessive, for on instituting comparisens between expenditure 
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under these heads in Canada and in particular states of the 
Union it must always be bore in mind that many charges 
which are defrayed out of the provincial revenue here are in 
the United States thrown on the funds of the federal government 
or of the municipalities. 

(Stc.\—34. ‘The revenue for the same period was £692,206 
4s. $d., comprising— 


Ist. 


Revenue from customs, amounting, after deduction of 


duties returned, and expenses of collection, which were 
about five per cent. on the total receipts, to £578,843 
2s. 9d. 


2d. Revenue from excise, derived principally from duties on 


3rd. 


stills, spirit shops, hawkers and pedlars’ licenses, and 
auction licenses, yielding in 1051, after deduction of ex- 
penses of collection (about twelve per cent. on the 
whole), £16,586 17s. 3d. 

Territorial consisting of rents of ferries and proceeds of 
public lands and forests, amounting, in 1851, to— 

Gross revenue,... £61,080 3 7 
Net doatetA ts 2 816,406 16716 

The great discrepancy between gross and net revenue in 
this case is attributable partly to the necessarily expen- 
sive characier of the duties devolving on the depart- 
ment, and partly to the redemption of land and militia 
serip, which is received in payment of Crown lands. 
£31,395 14s. 2d. of scrip was thus redeemed during the 
course of 1831. In order to make this point clearer, it 
may be proper to mention, that by a provincial Act, 
passed in 1841 (4 & 5 Vict. cap. 100), free grants of land 
in this Province (with the exception of grants of fifty 
acres to actual setilers in the vicinity of public roads in 
new settlements) were put an end to. Persons who had. 
claims to land (such persons being for the most part 
U. E. loyalists, militiamen, and military settlers,) were 
bound to present them before the Ist of January 1843, 
and, if they could make them good, were allowed scrip 
at the rate of 4s. per acre for such claims. This scrip 
being receivable as money in sales of Crown lands, the 
period for making these claims was extended by an Act 
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passed in 1849 (12 Vict. cap. 31); but all issues of serip 
have now ceased. The total amount of scrip issued 
under these Acts is about £180,000, of which upwards 
of £170,000 have been redeemed, being to that extent a 
reduction of the public debt of the Province. 
4, Revenue from lighthouses and tonnage 
CLULY ws oo ra'd slelethl so als. Stalstete ral cata ace a WIG Qik ieee a ee 
5. Revenue derived from a tax on the issues 
OL DAT ws seals soa elattigis Cals (cain ieheles Ani ey ene 
6. Revenue from public works, including in- 
terest on the purchase money of certain 
works which have been alienated by the 


FOVEMMINEHL occ e tev agee Veweeveces, | OO,45o tae 
ie Militia fines.... 0) PW) COICO ESTO) EO R87 E Oe ere ee ake 6 13 i 
9. Pines and ‘torfeitares'! 1, ay. toy a ean LIZ oh a 


9. Casual revenue, including certain fees that 
are funded, interest on moneys deposited 
with banks, and other miscellaneous re- 


CHIPS PVE FI ee ee 9,154 12 9 
10.) Law fees, funded vak Jeiniguawiis 3,930 18 2 


The general result being— 
Revenue mass ia awe eee alee 692,206 4 6 
Eexpendstiresainec ie eae Ble Gah oan 
showing on the financial transactions of the 
year an excess in revenue over expen- 
datanesOfsjs sahiie’ nb ee GW A Paw ae 170,562.13 7 
35. The foregoing statements are submitted in the hope that 
they may throw some light on the present condition and pros- 


pects of this interesting community of our fellow-countrymen, 
which under the protection of Great Britain, and in the enjoy- : 


ment of British institutions, is growing up in the immediate . 
vicinity of the United States, at a rate of progress, less ostenta-- 
fious and vaunted it may be, but susceptible, notwithstanding, 


of no unfavorable comparison with that: of the adjoining re- | 
pubhie. i 
i have, &e. i 


(Signed) ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 

The Right Hon. J 

Sir Jonnw 8S. Pa KINGTON, Bart., o 
&e. be. &e. “ 
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Copy of a Despatch from the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
to his Grace the Duke of Newcastte. 


[No. 58.] 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


Quebec, August 16, 1853. 


My Lorp Duxr, 


I have the honour to transmit herewith the Bloe Book for 
1852, together with two printed volumes, coniaiming respec- 
tively the public accounts of the province, and tables of its 
trade and navigation, for the same year. 

2. In my Despatch to Sir John Pakington, No. 116, oi the 
22d December 1852, which accompanied the Eine Book tor 
1851, 1 endeavoured to submit as detailed and accurate a 
representation of the then state and prospects of the colony, 
and ibe bearing of recent legislation, both imperial and pro- 
vincial, on its material and moral interests, as in a document 
of that character it was possible to furnish; it is not necessary, 
therefore, that I should on the present occasion go over the 
same ground again. { have only to inquire how far the expe- 
rience of another year may have modified conclusions pre- 
viously arrived at. 

3. The value of imports into Canada for the year end.ng the 
Sth January 1853, is staicd at £4,190,457 os. od. aguinst 
£4,404,409 Os. 3d. forthe year immediately preceding. Here 
then is a falling off, though to no great amount, mio lhe causes 
of which it may be proper to inquire. 

4. It will appear, on a close examination of the revurns 
which accompany this Desputca, that a considerable portion of 
the falling off in question has taken place in goods wuich are 
classed as free goods, the total value of goods imported under 
this head in 185t having been £572,063 Is. 10d., and in 1592 
£256,407 16s. 8d. Among the goods comprised in this cate- 
gory, of which there has beea in 1852 a diminished importa- 
tion, are military stores, wheat, to the large importation of 
which from the United States in 151 1 called special atiention, 
in the second paragraph of my Despatch to Sir Jobn Paking- 
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ton, No. 116, of the 22d December last, and coin and bullion, 
which represent in the imports of 1851 the sum of £90,397 2s. 
3d., but are altogether omitted from the returns of 1852. This 

Li Sabine may in some measure account for the fact, that 
the diminished importation for the year has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding diminution in the revenue from 
customs, the said revenue having been. 


£L Sind 
oy eee ( GTOS8 2a sea O06, N14 Sine 
POr AGP nc icitsisy | Net.......... 577,158 15 8 
For 1852 \GTOSS esses OUT Dia slO go 


(NGC tea Tobe reo) 
5. As respects dutiabie articles, there appears to have been 
a falling off in cotton goods, which were imported in 1851 to 
the value of £802,492 jos. Iid., and in 1852 to the value of 
£636,321 7s. 8d. Of woollens, linens, and many other ma- 
nufactures, there was on the other hand an increase in the 
latter year over the former; but on the whole | am inclined to 
believe that importing merchants, looking to the great and 
rapid increase that heed recently taken slaué in the aggregate 
amount of the annual imports, which had risen from the value 
of £2,468,130 6s. 9d. in 1849, to the value of £4 ,404,409 Os. 
2g. in 1851, conducted their operations with especial caution 
ae 155 2, 
. With the view, however, of ascertaining whether or not 
ee theck which had been given in 1852 to the rapidly progres- 


sive increase of Canadian imports was due to causes which. 


were likely to be permanent, I have caused returns to be pre- 
pared, showing the comparative amount and valne of the 
unportations during the first six months of 1852 and 1853 res- 
pectively. It appears from these returns that the imports into 
the province during the six months ending the 5th July 1852 
amounted in value to £1,782,464 13s. lid., and, during the 
six months ending the 5th jaly 1853, to £2,811,970 10s. 1d., 
showing an increase of above 50 per cent. in the latter period 
over the former, {may observe further, fe the importation 
of articles paying an ad valorem duty ast 124 per cent., which 
iucludes cotton and other manufactures, bas increased from 
£ 1,198,096 19s. 2d. in the first six months ie 1852, to £1,910,055 
1s: od. during the same period of 1853. 
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7. The exports for the year 1852 exceeded those of the year 
preceding. 
Total Value of Exports during 1852. 
| L abate 
PTOMSea "POLS tes siete. ss 2 1 OUD 990e onl 
Premiialanc ports. ss tcc a LCOS oe 4 


2,888,214 0 0 
Against... -2:663:983 14°) 0 
for 1851. Or, with the addition in either case of 20 per cent. 
to the valuation of exports from the inland ports, in order to 
approximate to the actual values, 
Grand Total of Exports in 
Bah cst wins cole Wel yc dered OOONIt |B 
Beg ae Worsiieninjete wile as <p 2aGnd, Loo © Oe 
8. In this statement of exports the value of the ships built at 
Quebec in each of the years in question is included. It is 
estimated for 
Pet hess vigd ue tes eg sew ote 09 LOMAG 
Be ede Aisi ty oe esis Vi4,0)¢ supa SCD OOD, dal WO 
the estimate for the former year being thus considerably in 
excess of that for the latter. It may be proper, however, to 
mention that from information [ have received | have reason to 
know that the returns for the current year, when completed, 
will show a great increase in shipbuilding at the port of Quebec 
for 1853 over 1852. 
9. The returns herewith transmitted give the following state- 
ment of the commerce of Canada, with the under-mentioned 
countries for the year 1852 :-— ) 


ee ~ = oe es ee a << 285 - e 


ee | Exports. | [mports. 
| | 
pemmeieeeeeeess (ARTES Peel . 
MP sp rr ear Ee Oe 2 


1,388,395 5 
166,877 18 
2868 15 
1,291,340 1 
38,731 18 


2,192,698 9 

98,826 3 
P 1,050 19 
1,741,991 15 
| 133,890 0 


Pe UIT hie 6 oy « ocin ieyie) epens 
North American Colonies.) 
British West Indies....... 
United States..........-.| 
Other Countries. ...... 6s. 


| 
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As regards the commerce with the United States, however, 
it is to be remarked that it consists both ways to a great extent 
of goods which pass through that country in transit. The 
imports from the states comprising large amounts of tea, West 
Indian sugar, and other eieies not indigenous, and the 
exports thereto including, among other items, vegetable food 
to the value of £654,711 9s 6d. 

10, The revenue from tolls on the provincial canals, which was 

in 1844 Seer oyedn¥}e leveye sie ele OOF he ovens 
ING he yereeee mek sve iste 52,545 5 6 
Sheth 180 GLOSSRIY Wiss wikis es ohn G eo ane 
i PONG io enn Manna nteg 17 4 
and the total movement of property in tons on the ea 


- 
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Welland. =| St. Lawrence. q Chambly. 


| 


SN REO IL ON et ene fewer | ce eenpentimeemr eee coe 


691,627; | 450,4003 | 110,7963 
1852 743,060 = 499,575 87,514 
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The decrease of ‘traffic on the Chambly _ Canal is probably due 
to the competition of railw: ays which have come recently into 
operation, and afford a direct communication from Montreal to 
the States. 

Il. The per-centage of increase in the total movement of 
property on these canals in 1852, as compared with 1848, 
appears io have been as follows :- | 

Welland oi or ee ana nie ie waa? ILL ve 
St Lawreice. ? i" ees fete ele isahy ab uns 


Chambly....... y We ah ai aia, Poatanm ay runes Shite mate gas 


Although the traffic on the Cha mbly Canal, therefore, fell off 
in 1852, its ratio of inerease on the Hokie term was higher 
than that of the other canals. Its rapid growth is attributable 
to the great demand for Canadian sawed lumber which has 
ee up of late years in the United States, 

The number and tonnage of vessels from sea which 
fs inwards at the ports of ahibes and Montreal were, 

In 1851.......1,469 Ships. 25/00 S595, 997 tons, 

Tn A852 Ai BBO les Mae 528,738 “ 
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1851. 1852. 
Countries. BY aT TE Re eel Mena es i ue se : 
Number. Tons, | N umbe orn Tons. 
| i ee PEN ie 
Bremen ssi. = wre 1 | 134 
Mecklenburg..... 2 £78 2 469 
Norway eeee eees AT 17,640 | 58 | 21,541 
LACT G Gin eam 21 T,667 | 32 | 10,314 
Hamburg....... 6) = a I | 599 
Portugal........, — | — | 6 1,019 
pavedema ee so. | : 989 | 3 979 
United States. ...) 35 | 20,062 73 36,354 
Hanover ...... 6) j 912 — is 
DEUS RE a hosiiars's <b. 8 3,66 a — 
| | | 
Botte 117 My) 8, aCe ek a ee 
| | | 
} ine 


13. The net revenue of the province of Canada for the year 
1852 was £723 7s. 5d.;. expenditure, including interest on 
public debt and sinking fur £535,171 6st 7 

14. Before concluding this report Ff will, with your Grace’s 
permission, offer a few remarks on two districts of the pro- 
vinee which | have visited since the close of the parliamentary 
session, and which, though they are out of the track of ordi- 
nary Rok possess features of considerable interest. 

15. Of these districts, the one which I first visited lies to the 
south of the St. Lawrence, at a distance of about sixty miles 
from Quebec. . The discovery of gold at various points within 
it, and more particularly in the beds afid banks of some of the 
smaller streams which fall into the river Chandeére, has 
attracted attention to it of late years. ‘The geological forma- 
tion in which these discoveries have been made is held to be a 
prolongation of the Green Mountains of Vermont, and its strata 
bears a preity close analogy to those that run through Virginia, 
the Carolinas, aud other southem states in which gold has 
been found at intervals both in veins and alluvial deposits. 
The gold workings in this district have been hitherto conducted 
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on a very small scale by companies employing hired labour, 
and for obvious reasons it is difheult under such circumstances 
to ascertain. what may have been the amount of the actual 
yield. The encouragement which the companies have met 
with is at any rate such as to induce ‘them, after the expe- 
rience of two or three years, to continue their operations. I 
was unable to visit the most productive working, but a con- 
siderable quantity of gold was extracted in my presence from 
the gravel on the bank of a small stream called Des Plantes, 
which runs into the Chaudiére. Whether the gold workings 
in Lower Canada are likely to prove in any high degree pro- 
ductive, and whether, if they were to become so, it would be 


an advantage to the province, are questions on which I do not 


venture to hazard an opinion, but of the existence of that 
metal in very appreciable quantities in the district I visited, 
and over an extensive tract of country beyond it, no doubt can 
be entertained. ; 

16. It may be questionable, whether the principal mineral 
wealth of the townships of Lower Canada will be found even- 
tually to consist in their auriferous deposits. Copper ore, 
magnetic and oxyds specular of iron, and other materials 
capable of economfe application, are found in the region so 
named; and although Lam unwilling in a document of this 
nature, where nothing should be introduced which is not sus- 
ceptible of proof to admit opinions that are speculative, lam 
bonnd to say that statements have been made to me on what 
purports to be high authority, which seem to warrant the 
expectation that some of these articles will, at no distant day, 
be worked to advantage. 

17, My second visit was paid to the district which is pro- 
bably doing more at the present time than any other single 
section of the province to enable Canada to enter the markets 
of the world as a purchaser. Jn my last year’s report I adver- 
ted to the fact that the returns for 1850 and 1851 showed that 
in those years the exports of timber and agricultural produce 
from this province were nearly balanced in respect of value ; 
the retiuns for 1852 exhibit a similar result. The products of 
the forest exported during that year being valued at £1,351,713 
Ys. Td., and agricultural products, including “‘ animals and 
their products,” ‘ yenetable food,” and “ other agricultural 
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products,” at £1,214,214 3s. 10d. Of the vast amount of 
wealth represented in this estimate by the producis of the forest, 
the valley of the Ottawa furnishes a large and increasing pro- 
portion. 

18. This important region takes the name by which it is 
designated in popular parlance from the mighty stream which 
flows through it, and which, though it be but a tributary of the 
St. Lawrence, is one of the largest of the rivers that run anin- 
terruptedly trom the source to the discharge within the domi- 
nions of the Queen. It drains an area of about 80,000 square 
miles, and receives at-various points in its course the waters 
of streams, some of which equal in magnitude the chief rivers 
of Great Britan. These streams open up to the enterprize of 
the lumberman the almost inexhaustible pine forests with 
which this region is clothed, and aiford the means of trans- 
porting their produce to market, In impgeoving these natural 
advantages considerable sums are expended by private indi- 
viduals. £59,000 currency was voted by Parliament last ses- 
sion for the purpose of removing certain obtacles to the navi- 
gation of the Upper Ottawa, by the construction of a canal at 
a point which is now obstructed by rapids. 

19. From the nature of the business, the lumbering trade 
falls necessarily in a great measure into the hands of persons 
of capital, who employ large bodies of men at points far 
removed from markets, amd who are therefore called upon to 
make considerable advances in providing food and necessaries 
for their labourers, as well as in building slides and otherwise 
facilitating the passage of timber along the streams and rivers. 
Many thousands of men are employed during the winter in 
these remote forests, preparing the timber which is transported 
during the summer in rafis, or, if sawn, in boats, to Quebec 
when destined for England, and up the Richelieu River when 
intended for the United States. It is a most interesting fact, 
both in a moral and hygienic view, that for some years past 
intoxicating liquors have been rigorously exclided irom almost 
all the chantiers, as the dwellings of the lumbermen in these 
distant regions are styled; and that, notw ithstanding the expo- 
sure of the men to cold during the winter and wet in the 
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spring, the result of the experiment has been entirely satisiac- 
tory. 

20. ‘Vhe beaiing ot the lumbering business on the settle- 
ment of the country is a point well worthy of notice. The 
farmer who undertakes to cultivate unreclaimed land in new 
countrics generally finds that not only does every step of 
advance which he makes in the wilderness, by removing hin 
from the centres of trade and civilization, enhance the cost of 
ali he has to purchase, but that, moreover, it diminishes the 
value of what he has to sell. [tis not so, however, with the 
farmer who follows in the wake of the lambermen. He finds, 
on the contrary, in the wants of the latter a ready demand for 
all that he produces, at a price not only equal to that procu- 
rable in the ordinary marts, but inereased by the cost of trans- 
port from them to the scene of the lumbering operations. This 
circumstance, no dowbt, powerfully contributes to promote the 
seitlement of those districts, and attracts population to sections 
of the country which, in the absence of any such inducement, 
would probably remain for long periods uninhabited. 

21. Phe country pf the Ottawa, besides its wealth in timber 
and water power, and considerable tracts of fertile soil, is 
believed to be rich in minerals, which may probably at some 
future period be turned to account. [t is also worthy of 
remark, that the route of Ottawa, the Mattawa, Lake Nipis- 
sing, and French River, is that by which Europeans first 
penetvaied ihe West. Along this route Champlain, in 1615, 
proceeded as faras Lake Nipissing, and thenee to the vast 
and tranquil inland sea to which he gave the appropriate desi- 
gnation of La Mer Douce. ‘The Récollet father, Le Caron, 
bore the Gospel to the [furon tribes along the same track, and 
was iollowed soon aiter by Jesuit missionaries whose endu- 
rauce and suflecings constitute the traly heroic portion of Ame- 
rican annals. ‘Chis route bas been fer some time past In a 
great measure abandoned jor that of the Saint Lawrence and 
the Lakes. The distance, however, from Montreal to the 
Georgian Bay, immediately facing the entrance to Lake Mi- 
chigan, is, via the Ottawa, about 400 miles, against upwards 
of 1,000 via the St. Lawrence. From this point to the Sault 
St. Marie, the highest of the three narrows (Sault St. Marie, 
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Detroit, and N Viagara,) at which the regions lying on either 
side of the fot great lakes, Superior, furon, Erie, and Onta- 
r10, approach each other, isa distance of ne 150 miles. It 
is highly probable, vere: ihat before many years have 
elapsed this route will be again looked to as lumishing a 
favourable line for railway, if not water communication arith 
the fertile regions of the north-west. 

22. Tenclose the supplement of a local newspaper, which 
contains copies of the addresses that were presented to me at 
various points in my progress up the Ottawa. Your Grace 
will observe with satisfaction the uniform testimony which 
they bear to the Eee rity of the country and the contentment 
of the inhabitants. Reports which reach me from other parts 
of the province speak on this point the same language. Ca- 


nada has enjoyed seasons of prosperity before, but it is doubt-. 


ful whether any previous period in the history of the colony 
can be cited at which there was so entire an absence of those 
bitter personal and party animosities which divert attention 
fron. material interests, and prevent co-operation for the public 


‘good. 


23. Into the political causes which haye mainly contributed 
to this gratifying result I do not now propose to inquire. When 
the irritation by which periods of transition are unhappily 
attended shall have entirely passed away, it is not improbable 
that Canadians will acknc a the advant ages they have 
derived from the steady ap spite ation of sound princ} ples to the 
administration of their afiai irs, and that they will look back 
With satisfaction to the period at which they began to feel 
practically that the interests which they have in common are 
more important than those which divide them, and that faithful 
allegiance to the. Crown is not inconsistent’ with the exercise 
of those faculties and the indulgence of those aspirations which 
in communities as in individuals are proper to maturity. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 


His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
&e. &c,. &e. 
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